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Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.'s Furnace Plant 


Detailed Description of Stack ‘‘D’’ Recently Blown-In Which 
Increases This Company's Daily Iron Output to 2,000 Tons 


When the new blast furnace of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Ca., 
Youngstown, O., was blown in on 
Sept. 10, the application of the torch 
carried with it a deeper significance 
than the mere addition of 500 tons 
a day to the country’s pig iron pro- 
ducing capacity. It was another stride 
forward in the transition of the Ma- 
honing and Shenango valleys from 
a merchant iron center to a steel- 
making district. The change has 
been going on for a number of years 
and the lighting of the new stack 
brings the valleys closer to an emi- 
nence among the steel-making cen- 
ters of the country, comparable to 
their former standing among. ex- 
clusive merchant iron districts. 

Practically coincident with the put- 


ting-in blast of its new furnace, the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. en- 
tered the ranks of open-hearth steel 
makers, as it placed in operation only 
a few weeks previous a new six-fur- 
nace open-hearth plant. Previously 
its output comprised only wrought 
iron and Bessemer steel. In addition 
to the six furnaces now in operation, 
provision has been made for install- 
ing eight additional furnaces and a 
hot metal mixer. 


Company's Growth 


In the 13 years since its organiza- 
tion, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. has grown with great rapidity. 
The plant originally comprised 15 
double puddling furnaces, muck and 
skelp mills with a capacity for roll- 


ing up to 22% inches in width, three 
tube and six sheet mills, the product 
consisting of black and galvanized 
sheets and pipe. From 1904 to 1906, 
a Bessemer steel plant, a 40-inch 
blooming mill and additional finish- 
ing mills were added. These exten- 
sions and improvements were de- 
scribed in THe Iron Trave Review, 
Aug. 2, 1906. 

Five years later, the company had 
in operation 14 sheet mills, six gal- 
vanizing kettles, 10 tube mills and 50 
puddling furnaces. In addition, the 
plant of the Morgan Spring Co., 
Struthers, O., had been acquired and 
the capacity doubled. These addi- 
tions were described in THe Iron Trave 
Review, Sept. 21, 1911. 

The new blast furnace, known as 
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FIG. 1—GENERAL VIEW OF THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO.’S BLAST FURNACE PLANT 
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THE STOCK YARD, STACKS, SIOVES AND POWER PLANT 


SHOWING 


GROUND PLAN OF THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO.’S BLAST FURNACE PLANT, 


FIG. 2 
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stack “D”, is of the same dimensions 
“A? AB and. “C”, with 
the exception of the inside diameter 
of the hearth, which has been in- 
creased from 15 feet 2 inches to 16 
feet. The furnace plant was placed 
in operation in November, 1908, when 


as furnaces 


furnaces “A” and “B” were blown-in. 
The third stack was lighted in Au- 
gust, 1910. The addition of furnace 


“D” gives the company a daily output 
of 2,000 tons of pig iron. Track fa- 
cilities have been installed and 45-ton 
hot metal cars, designed and built by 
the Wm. B. Pollock Co., have been 
purchased, which can deliver hot met- 
al direct to either the Bessemer or 
open-hearth departments. The _plat- 
form around the furnace top is 105 
feet above yard level, while the hearth 
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controlled also by an Otis electric 
hoist. 

The furnace is equipped with 12 
6-inch tuyeres and tuyere coolers, the 
center line of the tuyeres being lo- 
cated 7 feet 10 inches above the level 
of the hearth. There are nine rows 
of copper cooling plates in the bosh, 
rows at the mantle and 10 rows 
mantle, all being fed by 


and a combination 


two 
above the 
two manifolds 
water trough. 

The height of the _ hearth 
above the yard allows ample facilities 
for off the hot metal or 
molten slag. The iron runners de- 
liver from the north side of the cast 
house into four ladles. The molten 
slag from the two cinder notches 
is run either into cinder ladles on the 


level 


running 
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AND STOVES 


FIG, 3—RECENTLY 


level is located 17 feet above that of 
the yard. 

The furnace top is with 
bell, 11 feet 10 inches in diam- 
A gas hoed bolted to the hop- 
per forms a seat for the skip. bucket 
when the top This 
bucket is provided with a bell bottom, 
the bell being lowered by the 
travel of the skip carriage, thus de- 
livering the charge on the large bell. 
The skip bucket rests at the bottom 
of the skip pit on an _ hydraulically- 
operated revolving table, which over- 
irregularities in distributing 
The top slide, bell, stock 
from the 
located 
skip 
skip is 


provided 
one 
eter. 


slide is removed. 


over- 


comes 
stock. 
ekc,, 
engine 
the 
bridge. 


the 
operated 
which is 
the 


testers, are 


hoist house, 
section of 


the latter the 


lower 
From 


over 





BLAST 


FURNACE “D” 


FIG. 


south side or to the cinder pit to be 
granulated. A cinder trolley equipped 
with a clam shell bucket of 2 cubic 
yards capacity, installed by the Victor 
Rk. Browning Co., Cleveland, trans- 
fers this granulated the 
cinder pit to standard gage cars. 

Furnace “D”, in common 
the other stacks, is of the Kennedy 
closed top type with four gas outlets 
leading two downcomers, which 
connect to a dust catcher 24 feet in 
diameter. From this catcher the 
through 10-foot Kennedy 
cleaners, and 
77 ‘feet 


slag from 


with 


into 


gas 
passes two 
centrifugal gas 
these to a gas 
and 21 feet in 

This washer 
feet 6 
plates 


from 
washer, high 
diameter. 

inner shell 8 
baffle 


inner 


has an 
diameter, 
outside of 


with 
the 


inches in 


on the 
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shell and on the inside of the outer 
shell, so placed that the gas passes 
up through a continuous sheet of 
water, fed by an 8-inch circle pipe, 
to an outside pipe at the top of the 
washer. The gas then is delivered 
to a dry tower, 15 feet in diameter 
and 66 feet 3 inches high, passing 
thence to a 7-foot 6-inch dust leg 
which connects with the gas main 
conveying the gas to the stoves and 
boiler house. 

Four 22-foot stoves, 102 feet high, 
are provided. These are of* the 
Kennedy two-pass type with central 
combustion chambers, a central chim- 
ney having been installed for the bat- 
tery. 

The cast house of the new furnace 
is 76 feet 8 inches longer than those 





BLAS1 


FURNACE 


OF THE 
BOILER HOUSE 


of the older furnaces and contains a 
foundry with a spur on the north side 
leading from the yard tracks. A 25- 
ton Morgan Engineering Co. crane, 
having a span of 42 feet 5% inches, 
serves both the cast house proper and 
the extension. 

The three older furnaces are served 
by four Corliss cross-compound, con- 
densing, Tod blowing engines, while 


the new stack is equipped with a 
turbo-blower designed and built by 
the Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co. This turbo-blower may be ad- 


justed to deliver a constant volume of 
air at all pressures within its maxi- 
mum capacity of 40,000 cubic feet per 
minute against 30 pounds pressure. 
The steam turbine is of the multi- 
cellular Rateau type, using steam at 
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150 pounds pressure and designed to 
run condensing with 26 inches of 
vacuum. The turbine and blower 
are coupled by means of a flexible 
coupling, the blower being divided 
into two sections in order to obtain 
the maximum blast pressure while 


running at comparatively slow speed. — 


A constant delivery of air, with great- 
er precision than usually is found in 
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the General Electric Co., with a tur- 
bine of the Curtis type, has been in- 
stalled in connection with the turbo- 
blower. Provision is made for add- 
ing a second turbo-blower and turbo- 
generator. 

Both the turbo-blower and _ turbo- 
generator run on a 130-inch Helander 
barometric condenser, supplied by the 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, which 
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piped through a 24-inch main into a 
sump, which adjoins a well, located 
in the east end of the blowing engine 
house extension. This sump is ar- 
ranged with the connection to the 
well located below the 24-inch inlet 
line, thus allowing most of the en- 
trained air to escape before the water 
enters the well.- The water then is 
pumped by means of two 6,480,000- 
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FIG, 5—SECTIONAL ELEVATION OF INCLINE, HOIST HOUSE AND STACK “D” 


piston engines, is secured by means 
of a Ratéau pressure multiplier. A 
shaft governor, of the usual fly-ball 
and spring type, is mounted directly 
on the shaft of the turbine, closing all 
steam valves when the maximum 
speed of the machine has_ been 
reached. 

A 3,500-kilowatt generator, built by 


also furnished two 14-inch and 36-inch 
by 24-inch dry air pumps. For sup- 
plying this condenser a 22,000,000-gal- 
lon, single stage, motor-driven, De 
Laval, horizontal, centrifugal pump 
has been placed in the west end of 
the pump house. 

The water which has been used for 
cooling the bosh of the furnace is 


gallon, double stage, motor-driven, 
De Laval, horizontal, centrifugal 
pumps placed directly over the well, 
to the gas washers and top wearing 
plates on the new stack. Provision 
has been made for connecting the top 
wearing plates of the three old fur- 
naces to this line, when they are 
blown-out for relining or repairs. 
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The ore yard parallels the stock 
bins, and with the present 587-foot 
extension, is 207 feet 9 inches wide 
and 1,644 feet long. The yard has a 
capacity of 1,200,000 tons, an increase 
of 360,000 tons over its previous ca- 
pacity. 

Ore is dumped directly into the 
yard by a movable Hulett car dumper 
designed to travel at a speed of 75 
feet per minute on a runway, adja- 
cent to the south side of the bridge 
runway. This car dumper handles 









































FIG. 6—SECTION THROUGH THE STOCK YARD 


cars having a total maximum weight, 
when loaded, of 200,000 pounds. 

The stock bin system, located south 
of the furnaces, has been extended to 
include nine ore and nine coke bins 
designed by Hoover & Mason, Chi- 
cago, and which complete the required 
bin equipment for the four stacks. 

The ore is delivered into an electric 
larry scale car of Hoover & Mason 
design, running on a standard gage 
track beneath the bins, where it is 
weighed and discharged into the skip 


somewhat similar to that provided 
for the other furnaces, has been in- 
stalled for furnace “D”. The heat is 
furnished from the stove chimney 
and forced by a motor-driven fan 
and blower into a steel pipe which ex- 
tends along the south side of the 
cre bins. 

The ore bins are filled from an elec- 
trically-operated transfer car, loaded 
by two ore bridges, spanning the ore 
yard, which were built by Heyl & 
Patterson, Pittsburgh. The coke and 
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FIG. 7—FRONT AND SECTIONAL ELEVATION OF THE BOILER HOUSE EXTENSION 
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FIG, 8 


which come in over the trestle ap- 
proach at the west end of the bin 
system and leave at the east end or 
vice versa 

The boiler plant has been increased 
by the addition of eight 502-horse- 
power Rust water tube boilers, each 
boiler being equipped with a Babcock 
& Wilcox patented steam — super- 
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the boiler plant, all housed in a build- 
three ash-handling equip- 


Heyl & Patterson, 


discharged through three hinged gates 
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into standard gage cars on the yard 
tracks. 

The blowing engine and power 
house adjoining the boiler plant on 
the north has been extended for a 
length of 110 feet, making the build- 
ing 56 x 638 feet. This is spanned 
by a 50-ton Morgan crane provided 
with a 5-ton auxiliary hoist. 


et 





FIG, 9—STOVES, GAS 
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The History and Problems of the Steel Wheel 


; How it Was Developed, Various Methods of Manufacture, 
Service Records, Tolerances and Its Future for Railroad Use 


The solid cast iron wheel has been, as 
far as the United States is concerned, 
for many years the simplest form of 
manufacture, and thereby the logical 
successor of the wooden wheel. 

When speeds and loads increased, 
it became necessary to find a_ sub- 
stitute for cast iron wheels, and this 
substitute took the form of forged 
and rolled tires applied in numerous 
ways to some kind of a center—cast 
iron centers, paper centers and cast 
steel centers. 

A steel-tired wheel on a cast steel 
center has been, in the minds of users, 
entirely satisfactory with the one ex- 
ception—that of loose tires, but de- 
vices for holding the tire in place have 
been perfected to such an extent that 
loose tires are not prevalent except 
when the tires become well worn. 
This loose tire feature, while possibly 
not a serious factor, must, however, 
have suggested opportunity for im- 
provement, and undoubtedly caused 
many people to. give considerable 
thought to making the entire wheel 
of one piece. The difficulty was to 
design machinery of sufficient strength 
and simplicity to produce perfect re- 
sults. The first rolling machines were 
constructed simply for the purpose of 
truing the rim of the cast iron or cast 
steel wheels rather than to produce 
a solid rolled wheel from a bloom or 
ingot. 


The First Step 


On July 11, 1854, a patent was issued 
to Hartson, which described a machine 
for rolling and forging wrought car 
wheels from plate iron discs. This 
machine had a pair of rolls having the 
contour of a car wheel tread and 
flange, and these co-operated with in- 
terior rolls so as to roll tread, flange 
and web at the same time. These rolls 
were not positively driven, but were 
frictionally-engaged by the wheel disc. 
which was chucked upon a positively 
driven shaft. 

In a patent to Vanstone, issued in 
1863, a machine was disclosed embody- 
ing two rolls which had the contour 
of a car wheel tread and flange and 
were positively-driven. These rolls co- 
operated with an anvil roll and ham- 


Presented at the Chicago meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, 
“Structural Engineer, Carnegie Steel (Co., 


Pittsburgh. 


mer in developing a rim and flange at 
the periphery of a plate iron disc. 

More recently Henry W. Fowler, of 
Chicago, took out a patent covering 
machinery for rolling car wheels. The 
object of Mr. Fowler’s invention was 
to economically correct such periph- 
eral variations as are lable to exist in 
solid steel wheels, and also to con- 
dense and toughen the tread and 
flange. 

In a later patent, issued to Mr. 
Fowler, he proposed to employ cast 
steel blanks, each having a hub in its 
desired or finished form, a web of 
the desired thickness, and a rim thick- 
er than desired in the finished whtel. 
This patent covered a method of 
working such a blank so as to develop 
the rudimentary flange into perfect 
form, accurately shape the tread, and 
reduce. the thickness of rim, only 
slightly changing the diameter of the 
wheel. Mr. Fowler continued to de- 
velop his ideas along this line, taking 
out his final patent in 1902. 

In the meantime, Otto Nioggemeier, 
of Sharpsburg, Pa., had invented a 
machine for rolling car wheels from 
discs. Samuel T. Hughes, of Canons- 
burg, Pa., also invented a machine for 
rolling car wheels from solid steel or 
iron blooms, his mill being arranged 
somewhat on the universal idea. 

None of these inventions, however, 
seems to have borne any fruit, al- 
though it is noteworthy that a patent 
issued to Theodore W. Bean, of Nor- 
ristown, Pa., covers a machine for 
rolling car wheels from ingots and 
was assigned to the Continental Steel 
Car Wheel Co., of the same place, in- 
dicating that a company of that name 
had been organized for the actual 
manufacture of solid rolled wheels. 
It is also of interest to note that Mr. 
Bean conceived the idea of rolling the 
flange with a side roll set immediately 
on a line with the axis of the wheel 
and with the web rolls acorn-shaped 
and inclined at an angle of approxi- 
mately 45 degrees after the same 
method now followed in rolling the 
Schoen steel wheel. 

Chas. T. Schoen began to experiment 
with the manufacture of the rolled 
steel car wheel in 1898, and had asso- 
ciated with him Henrik V. Loss, of 
Philadelphia.. The first patent cover- 
ing the manufacture of what is now 
known as the Schoen steel wheel was 
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taken out by Mr. Loss on Aug. 12, 
1902, covering a machine for rolling 
car wheels from circular ingots. The 
wheel itself as an article of manufac- 
ture is covered by a patent issued 
Dec. 8, 1903, for a one-piece forged 
and rolled steel wheel having the hub 
and approximately one-fourth of the 
adjacent web forged, and the axle hole 
punched, and the remainder of the 
web and the rim rolled to a finish. 
The apparent fact that a solid rolled 
steel wheel could be made and made 
fairly economically, together with his 
conviction that there would be a de- 
mand for such a wheel under heavy 
capacity freight cars, caused Mr. 
Schoen to organize a ‘company - for 
their manufacture. 

The organization of the Schoen Steel 
Wheel Co., on May 11, 1903, and the 
beginning of the manufacture of steel 
wheels by the Standard Steel Works 
Co. in the early part of 1904, marked 
the first step in the second period of 
this industry. This period may be 
said to have extended from 1903 until 
July, 1908. 

From the start the serious problem 
seemed to be what guality and. form 
of steel blank should. be used, and, as 
was natural, the first blanks were 
made by casting circular ,steel ingots, 
with which the first, forging, opera- 
started... These wheels, 
which were first made .Dec. 5, 1903, 
were quite successful from_their,.out- 
side appearance, and as defects,.were 
discoverable only by service, the, man- 
ufacturers’ efforts were devoted -to -in- 
troducing experimental wheels into 
various kinds of service. 


tions were 


During 1904 the Schoen company 
sold 748 36-inch tender wheels, 378 
36-inch passenger train car wheels and 
a few miscellaneous size wheels, a 
.total of 1,134. 

In 1905 its success was quite remark- 
able in that its sales materially in- 
creased, the total being 22,332, the 
Pennsylvania railroad, Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co. and Transit De- 
velopment Co., of Brooklyn, buying 
about 50 per cent, the Pennsylvania 
railroad having installed 3,800 in 
freight car service. 

The year 1906 showed over 100 per 
cent increase over 1905, the year’s 
sales reaching 58,590, 14,000 of which 
went into freight car -sérvice. 

The company’s sales in 1907 were 
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54,476, of which 20,500 went into freight 
car service, but in the first six months 
of 1908, probably due to financial con- 
ditions, it was unable to sell more 
than 9,363 wheels. 

As far as the Schoen company was 
concerned, it utilized in the manufac- 
ture of wheels the cast steel blank 
about a year, and in the fall of 1904 it 
changed its process to the extent of 
using a blank cut from a slab. This 
blank was about 27 inches square and 
5 inches thick, varying according to 
the size and dimensions of the wheel 
made. The use of this blank was con- 
tinued until the spring of 1911, when, 
on account of the invention of a spe- 
cial shear, it became possible to roll 
an ingot into a round about 15 inches 
in diameter, and with this shear cut 
the blank economically into’ the 
lengths required to produce the wheel 
desired. 


The Third and Last Step 


I consider that the third and last 
step in the history of solid rolled 
steel wheels* began about July, 1908, 
the wheel having gone through all its 
experimental stages and recognized by 
both users and manufacturers as a 
merchantable product, over 200,000 hav- 
ing been in service. At this time the 
Carnegie Steel Co. purchased the 
Schoen Steel Wheel works, and the 
Midvale Steel Co., Standard Steel 
Works Co. and Forged Steel Wheel 
Co., all were making wheels on a 
commercial basis. Greater output and 
experience in manufacturing’ early 
brought about considerable reduction 
in the price, which made the wheel 
even more popular and available for 
the railroad companies, and as an 
illustration of this, during the last six 
months of 1908 the Carnegie Steel 
Co. alone sold 57,000 wheels; in 1909, 
269,000 wheels; in 1910, 150,000; in 1911, 
105,000; in 1912, 206,000, and for the 
first half of 1913, 147,000. 

It is interesting to note that the 
chemical and physical properties of 
the wheels manufactured by all four 
companies are approximately the same, 
being as follows: 


Chemical properties: Per cent. 
ERE SS SERS re 0.65 to 0.85 
I ns ae 0.60 to 0.85 
SU wish bans ca oat ae 0.08 to 0.25 
Phosphorus, not to exceed. 0.05 
Sulphur, not to exceed.... 0.05 

Lbs. per 

Physical properties: sq. inch. 
SPP re 70.000 
Tensile strength .......... 125,000 

Per cent 
Elongation in 2 inches.... 10 
Reduction of area ........ 12 


However, there are radical differ- 
ences in the methods of preparing the 
steel and forming a wheel. One manu- 
facturer starts with an ingot which is 
rolled into a flat slab, from which 
are cut square blagks, which are then 
sheared fo circtlar form and forged 
into a wheel; another starts with a 
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long polygonal ingot, which is parted 
in a lathe into short cylinders, which 
are then forged and rolled. A third 
starts with a small ingot cast indi- 
vidually for each wheel, which is 
forged and rolled similar to the sec- 
ond method, and the fourth starts 
with a long ingot rectangular in sec- 
tion, which is rolled into a round 
bloom or biliet, this round billet being 
cut into short cylinders forming the 
individual wheel blank, which is then 
pressed and rolled similar to the sec- 
ond method. 

The question of variation in quality 
of the different wheels, due to the 
different manufacturing methods 
adopted by the four solid wheel makers, 
has caused a great deal of theorizing 
and discussion, especially as every 
solid wheel maker has undoubtedly 
made both good and bad wheels. Re- 
sults as demonstrated by actual service 
are, after all, what count, and the fact 
that there is not in the minds of the 
railroad companies a great difference 
in their respective qualities is set forth 
by the fact that the majority of the 
mechanical people tell their purchasing 
agents that any one of the four makes 
is acceptable to them. 


Processes of Manufacture 


The general process used by the 
three companies that forge and roll 
their wheels is about as follows: 

The blank is forged into a crude 
form, only slightly resembling the out- 
lines of a wheel, by means of a 7,000 
to 10,000-ton hydraulic press fitted 
with dies designed to force the metal 
from the portion of the blank which 
is eventually to become the web of the 
wheel into the hub and rim. The piece 
is heated and forged a second time, 
the dies used in this process being so 
shaped as to produce a form a little 
nearer that of the finished wheel. At 
this stage the flange of the wheel first 
appears. After the second forging 
process the hub is punched and the 
embryonic wheel is given a wash heat 
for the remoyal of scale, preparatory 
to its rolling. 

The rolling mill is a most intricate 
and complicated piece of machinery. 
The wheel is placed on a spindle in a 
vertical position, so that it is engaged 
by five distinct rolls. Two bear with 
great force against each side of the 
web, at the same time exerting pres- 
sure on the inside of the rim. Two 
more engage opposite faces of the 
rim, and the fifth roll resists longitud- 
inal pressure of the web rolls and 
bears against the tread and flange. 
The action of the web or driving rolls 
rotates the wheel on its spindle. The 
rolling is continued until all irregular- 
ities disappear and the wheel has 
reached the proper diameter. 

From this point the wheel is put 
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through certain finishing processes. The 
first of these is dishing or coning. When 
placed in the coning press, the wheel is 
symmetrical, i. ¢., a plane passed through 
the center of the web also cuts the 
center of the tread and divides the 
hub in half; in other words, the hub 
projects an equal amount beyond each 
face of the rim. After coning under 
1,200 tons pressure, the hub projects 
beyond the back face and recedes from 
the front face of the rim. Under the 
same press the wheel is made truly 
round by compressing its circumference 
in a die composed of segments of a 
circle of the proper radius. The wheel 
is now ready for the machine shop, 
where the hub is bored, and, if for 
other than freight car service, the 
tread and flange are machined. 


Another Method 


The other manufacturer heats the 
slab which he obtains after rolling an 
ingot, and fabricates it under heavy 
hydraulic pressure in enclosed dies in 
such a manner that it practically com- 
pletes the formation of the hub and 
plate, quickly withdraws it and places 
it in a second press, where the embryo 
wheel is held by its hub and plate, 
is pierced through the hub to within 
a fraction of an inch of the rough- 
bore desired, and the entire hydraulic 
power of the press is brought to bear 
upon the rim of the wheel, or upon 
its allowable wearing body, the tread 
and flange. After being properly 
cooled, the wheels are machined to 
required dimensions. 

This condensed history of the steel 
wheel with its apparently rapid growth 
and quick perfection of product would 
indicate that its success carried few 
problems, but such was not the case. 

First, the quality of steel required 
was exceedingly exact. It had to be 
hard, free as possible from pipes and 
segregation, and then great care had 
to be taken in heating the blank. The 
early wheel showed shelling when in 
service, and this shelling seemed to 
be greater in the solid wheel than in 
tires. 

The next difficulty was the one of 
standardization. In steam road service 
the sizes were fairly fixed, such as 
diameters, contours of tread and 
flanges and size of hub, but the thick- 
nesses of rim were different, according 
to the ideas of the motive power su- 
perintendents. 

The objection which was always 
present in steel tires—that of turning, 
and the corresponding reduction in 
size, necessitating adjustments in 
brake-rigging and installation of ma- 
chinery for performing this turning— 
faced the manufacturer when trying to 
introduce solid wheels into this serv- 
ice. He had little to offset these dis- 
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advantages in the way of price; the 
high cost of the blanks, and the great 
amount of work required to manufac- 
ture the wheels from the blanks, ran 
his cost up to a point where a steel 
wheel had to be sold at a higher price 
than a tire, almost as much as a tire 
and center combined, so that with a 
center having a life equivalent to that 
of two or sometimes three tires, it 
ultimately cost the buyer less to use 
steel-tire wheels than it did to use 
solid steel wheels. In the one case he 
was buying a known and in the other 
an unknown commodity. 


These troubles, while great as far as 
steam roads were concerned, were far 
greater when applied to electric lines, 
where the necessity for interchange 
did not force the adoption of a com- 
mon standard, the diameters varying 
even for the same service. Very few 
used the same width of rim, height of 
flange was different and the contour 
of tread and flange varied in accord- 
ance with the ideas of the superin- 
tendents of car equipment, while the 
length and projection of hub were 
rarely the same. In fact, on the same 
system and for the same type of car, 
different hubs were often required. 
Here again the necessity for turning 
naturally compelled the installation of 
machinery, blocked their sale, as elec- 
tric roads could not afford the ex- 
pense; besides the amount of reduc- 
tion in diameter was limited by the 
clearance of the motor and steps, and 
it was often necessary to secure a 
reduction of 2 inches in height or 
4 inches in diameter, in order to show 
economies. 


Despite these obstacles to their im- 


mediate success, the inherent advan- 
tages of the steel wheel were suf- 
ficiently apparent to induce electric 


roads to try them out, and their pres- 
ent popularity is sufficient proof that 
the advantages outweigh the disad- 
vantages. 


Accuracy of Manufacture 


To those who have had little experi- 
ence in the manufacture and use of 
steel wheels, it should be interesting to 
note the accuracy with which a wheel 
has to be made in order to be mer- 
chantable, and while considering these 
tolerances, do not forget that a wheel 
is different from any other rolled ar- 
ticle, in that there is no place for extra 
metal to go. It cannot elongate the 
piece without impairing the section, 
as the material can in longitudinal 
rolling; nor can the wheel contract 
when cooling to any appreciable extent 
without warping or losing its rotund- 
ity. The one important thing discov- 
ered which takes care of this feature 
is the dishing of the web, but this 
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immediately affects the relation of the 
face of the hub to rim. 
A list of the tolerances are: 


Height of flange.—The height of flange 
shall not be less, but may be % inch 
more than that specified. 

Thickness of flange——The thickness 
of flange shall not vary more than 1/16 
inch from that specified. 

Radius of throat. — The radius of 
throat shall not vary more than 1/16 
inch from that specified. 

Thickness of rim.—The rim may vary 
in thickness, but the variation less than 
that specified shall not exceed 3/16 inch. 
The thickness of rim shall be measured 
from a base line drawn from the inter- 
section of the throat radius and the 
tread, parallel to the axis of the wheel. 

Width of rim—The width of rim 
shall not vary more than ¥% inch from 
that specified. 

Thickness of plate—The plate may 
vary in thickness, but the variation less 
than that specified shall not exceed 1/32 
inch for each % inch in the thickness of 
the plate. 

Limit groove-—When limit groove is 
specified, the location of the center of 
limit-of-wear groove shall not vary more 
than % inch from that specified, and its 
distance from the inner edge of the rim 
at the thinnest point shall not be less 
than 3% in. 

Diameter of rough bore—The diam- 
eter of rough bore shall not vary more 
than 1/16 inch over nor more than %& 
inch under that specified. When not 
specified, the diameter of rough bore 
shall be % inch less than that of the 
finished bore, subject to the above 
limitations. 

Diameter of hub.—The diameter of 
hub may vary, but the thickness of 
wall of the finished bored hub shall 
not be less than 1% inches at any 
point for bores 7 inches in diameter or 
under, nor less than 1% inches for 
bores over 7 inches in diameter, unless 
otherwise specified. The thickness of 
wall of the hub shall not vary more 
than 3% inch at any two points on the 
same wheel. 

Length of hub.—The length of hub 
shall not vary more than % inch from 
that specified. 

Depression of hub.—For passenger 
truck wheels and wheels of similar 
design, the depression of hub below 
the front face of rim shall not be 
less, but may be % inch more than 
that specified. 

Projection of hub.—For engine truck 
wheels and wheels of similar design, 
the projection of hub from the back 
face of rim shall not be less, but may 
be % inch more than that specified. 

Black spots in hub.—Black spots in 
rough bore within 2 inches of either 
face of the hub shall not exceed 1/16 
inch in depth. 

Eccentricity of bore.—The eccentric- 
ity between the tread at its center 
line and the rough bore shall not ex- 
ceed 3/64 inch. 

Block marks on tread.—Block marks 
shall not exceed 1/64 inch in height. 

Rotundity—The wheels shall be 
gaged with a ring gage, and the open- 
ing between the gage and tread at any 
point shall not exceed 1/32 inch. 

Plane—The wheels shall be gaged 
with a ring placed concentric with a 
perpendicular to the axis of the wheel. 
All points on the back of the rim 
equidistant from the center shall be 
within a variation of 1/16 inch from 
the plane of the gage when so placed. 

Tape sizes—The wheels shall not 
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vary more than five tapes under nor 
more than nine tapes over the size 
specified. 

Mating.—The wheels shall be mated 
as to tape size and shipped in pairs. 

These tolerances have only been 
generally accepted for two or three 
years, and in the early days of the 
steel wheel each buyer had a different 
idea as to what each should be. 

It soon became evident, after the 
difficulties of introducing a new arti- 
cle had been overcome and a reason- 
able number were in service, that if 
the blanks were made of good steel, 
and properly worked in the wheel 
plant, the steel wheel was a good sub- 
stitute for the steel-tired wheel up to 
38 inches in diameter, this being the 
largest solid wheel any one tried to 
make, and the early problems were 
to sell them in competition with this 
product, and at equal or slightly less 
figures they were purchased and used 
in substitution for steel-tired wheels, 
the mileage for like service being 
practically the same. 


The increase in the capacity of 
freight cars necessitated stronger 
wheels than were heretofore used, 


which caused the Pennsylvania rail- 
road to experiment with steel wheels 
under this class of equipment in 1905, 
The success they had with them estab- 
lished beyond doubt the fact that if 
the process of manufacture could be 
sufficiently perfected to reduce the 
cost, they would be universally used. 
This caused the manufacturer to study 
how to make a cheaper wheel for this 
service, and with the co-operation of 
some of the railroads, they secured 
concessions in tolerances sufficient to 
enable them, with more experience and 
better equipment, to roll a wheel close 
enough to size and contour to answer 
the purpose of this service without 
machining the tread and flange. This 
enabled the manufacturer to reduce 
his cost to a place where substantial 
economies could be shown in their use. 


Service Records 


The average mileage of freight cars 
is rarely more than 9,000 miles per 
year, so that practically no service 
tests showing the 4otal life of a steel 


wheel under this service have been 
secured up to the present time. The 
best record obtainable is that of 


wheels which were installed early in 
1906 under 100,000 pounds capacity 
coal cars for the Berwind-White Coal 
Co., which were marked to 110,000 
pounds, with the usual 10 per cent 
overload. These cars were in regular 
service from their mines in Windber, 
Pa., near Johnstown, and have aver- 
aged between 22,000 and 25,000 miles 
per year over a mountainous grade. 
Since their installation they have been 
entirely satisfactory, practically none 
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of them having been removed, and 
most of them have run 140,000 miles. 
Some have even gone as high as 
170,000 miles, and due to the use of 
steel wheels, making it unnecessary to 
shop their cars for wheel repairs and 
replacements, they can carry their coal 
with 10 to 15 per cent less cars. 
There is no longer any argument 
about the advantages of steel wheels 
as far as strength and safety are con 
cerned. The chief objection seems to 
be large first cost, but I am sure that 
it will be but a short time until this 
objection is overcome for the reason 
that the first cost can easily be justi- 
fied when it is realized that the annual 
sinking fund it is necessary to set 
aside each year for the accumulation 
of money to pay for a new wheel 
when the first one is worn out, to- 
gether with the interest on the original 
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investment, is quite considerably less 
than what would be required to pro- 
vide a sinking fund and pay interest 
on the investment for cast iron wheels. 
This statement is based on the life 
that we are justified in assuming from 
past service a steel wheel under this 
service will have, and what the past 
has shown is the life of cast iron 


wheels. 
Shows Saving 


[ feel safe in saying that the steel 
wheel under 100,000 pounds capacity 
freight car service will show a saving 
to the user of 5 to 10 per cent with- 
out taking into account the additional 
service which a customer will have in 
the use of his cars, their increased 
carrying capacity, and the added 
safety. 

The advantages of the steel wheel, 


Discussion of Steel Wheel by 


The development of the wrought steel 
wheel has been of interest to the man- 
agement of the railways from the fol 
lowing two viewpoints: 

l.—Its use as a_ substitute for the 
steel-tired built-up wheel of various pat- 
terns used for passenger equipment cars 
and locomotive tenders 

2.—The application of the steel wheel 
to freight carrying cars, especially those 
designed for mineral traffic, instead of 
the cast iron wheel generally used. 

Even in the early stages of the de- 
velopment it was apparent that the 
wrought steel wheels could be produced 
at prices which would warrant. their 
introduction in place of the steel-tired 
wheel, and consequently a considerable 
number of them are now in service un- 
der passenger cars and _ the _ heavier 
locomotive tenders. 

The results obtained with the wrought 
steel wheels in’ such service indicate 
equal safety, with decreased investment 
and maifitenance cost, as compared with 


those formerly used 
Wrought and Cast Wheels Compared 


While wrought steel wheels are now 
used in large numbers for freight car- 
rying cars, the length of time in_ such 
service has not been sufficient to give 
really conclusive information as to the 
relative economy of the wrought steel 
and cast tron wheels, especially the cast 
wheels of the recently strengthened de- 
signs, and made under improved methods 
of manufacture 

The data available, however, indicate 
that in the wrought steel wheel at the 


super ntendent ot motive power, 


rh 


‘General 


Pennsylvania lines west, Pittsburg 


present prices the cast iron wheel has at 
least found a competitor, and that a fur- 
ther reduction in the price of the steel 
wheel will probably lead to their more 
extended use for freight car purposes. 
Quite a number of the freight cars of 
100,000 pounds capacity, built imme- 
diately after their advent in 1898, were 
provided with cast iron wheels of the 
lighter designs, and as practically all the 
cars of the capacity named, built in the 
earlier years, were for mineral traffic, the 
combination of light wheel and heavy 
work resulted in more frequent failure 
and rapid wear than was desirable. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the weight 
of the cast iron wheel has been in- 
creased from time to time, it cannot be 
said that cast iron wheels in general 


use today give as good results for 
cars of 100,000 pounds capacity, as was 
obtained with similar wheels for cars of 
60,000 pounds capacity. 

The above mentioned conditions, 
coupled with the construction of cars 
having capacities as high as_ 140,000 
pounds, carried on eight wheels, with- 
out doubt extended the use of the steel 
wheel and stimulated its production. 

As an indication of what. service 
may be expected from the steel wheel, 
the fact that records of the mileage 
of a number of wheels under 100,000 
pounds capacity cars in freight serv- 
ice, show that an average of about 
180,000 miles per wheel has been ob- 
tained without reaching a_ condition 
requiring turning. This mileage rep- 
resents from 18 to 22 years of service 
under the average freight car. 

Accurate information regarding the 
mileage of cast iron wheels under 


cars of 100,000 pounds capacity is, 
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for freight car service especially, have 
just begun to be realized, and it is 
safe to assume that their great safety 
and long life will cause a remarkable 
change in the equipment of railroads 
in the next few years. The enormous 
trackage required for terminal yards 
and the difficulty of purchasing more 
land has made all railroad people 
study a solution of this problem, and 
the natural solution seems to be the 
use of fewer cars with larger capac- 
ity, and the first step has been to 
construct cars with a 70-ton capacity. 
In fact, some roads have gone so far 
as to construct for special service cars 
of 100-ton capacity. Both of these 
types require steel wheels, and with 
the general recognition of the neces- 
sity for these high capacity cars, the 
universal use of steel wheels is a 
foregone conclusion. 


. F. Crawford 


unfortunately, not available, but from 
records made in 1907 it was found 
that the average age of a number of 
wheels removed from service, from 
cars of 100,000 pounds capacity was 
4 years, corresponding to a mileage of 
from 32,000 to 40,000 per wheel. 

As there can be no question as to 
the relative strength of an equal sec- 
tion of wrought steel and cast iron, 
it would seem that for cars of 100,000 
pounds capacity and over, the steel 
wheel must have preference from this 
viewpoint. 

Up to the present time about 325,- 
000 wrought steel wheels have been 
purchased by the Pennsylvania rail- 
road system, and the results obtained 
indicate the desirability of continuing 
the practice referred to. 

Of the total number of 325,00 
wrought steel wheels 
328, or about one-tenth of 1 per 
cent, have been withdrawn from serv- 


purchased, but 


ice on account of breakage or cracks 
Few Defects 

Of these defects 164 were located in 
the tread, 69 in the plate, 50 in the 
plate and hub, and but 45 in the 
flange. 

The small number of defects located 
in the flange is particularly interest- 
ing, as it is at this point that the 
cast iron wheel of the design in gen- 
eral use has the least strength. 

The majority of the 328 wheels re- 
ferred to were used under locomotive 
tenders and is, therefore, representa- 
tive of the effect of the hardest kind 
of service. 

As these defects are those which 

(Continued on page 804) 
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Wire and Wire Rods--V 


By Kenneth B Lewis 


We have been obliged by considerations of 
space, to confine this article to steel wire pro- 
duced from, and hence smaller than, the No 
rod. There is a large and rapidly increasing 
tonnage of steel wire, both round and of other 
shapes, drawn from rods of much larger sec- 
tion. In fact there is now no definite line of 
demarcation between ordinary wire and cold 
drawn shafting in sizes up to, say 3 ‘inches 
diameter, many of the intermediate sizes and 
grades being drawn sometimes upon straight 
benches and sometimes upon special wire draw- 
ing blocks of great strength. Such wire is 
used for making bolts, rivets, taps and drills, 
screw machine products and dozens of other 
products of automatic machines, whose gripping 


The following articles of this series previously have been 
published in The Iron Trade Review: ‘Iron Ore and Min- 
ing Operations,” Jan. 5; ‘‘Beneficiating Jron Ores,” Feb. 2; 
“Rules for Figuring Penalties and Premiums on Lake Su- 
perior Iron Ores,’ March 9; “Transportation of Iron Ore 
on the Great Lakes,’”’ March 16 and April 13: ‘“Ore-Hand- 
ling at Lower Lake Ports,’”’ Oct. ‘12, 1911; “The Manufac- 
ture of Bee-Hive Coke,” Jan, 4, 1912; “Pig Iron and Its 
Method of Manufacture,” Jan. 2; “Manufacture of Wrought 
Iron,” Feb. 6; “‘Manufacture -of Crucible Steel,” April 3 and 
April 10; “Manufacture of Open-Hearth Steel,” May 15, 22 
and 29, June 5 and 12; “The Roliing Mill Industry,” Aug. 
7. 21 and 28; ‘“‘Wire and Wire Rods,” Oct. 2, 9, 16 and 
23, 1913. 


dies either require absolutely a section accu- 
rately sized to within a thousandth of an inch 
or less, or at any rate, operate to far better 
advantage with such a section than with hot 
rolled bars. The processes connected with 
preparing and drawing such wire are not ma- 
terially different from those already described. 
The rods are generally chosen of such, size 
that the desired wire may be finished in one 
light draft, the reduction varying from 1/32 
to 1/16 inch. 


Cold-Drawing Non-Ferrous Alloys 


Other metals commonly subjected to cold- 
drawing through dies are copper, brass, alum- 
inum, gold, silver, platinum, bronze, German 
silver and other alloys. These metals, being 
softer and more easily drawn than. steel, are 
commonly hot-rolled no smaller thanyi4sor ¥% 
inch. They have proved more ‘mariageable 
than steel upon continuous drawing machines, 
and are frequently drawn nearly all the way 
from rod to finished size by the continuous 
process. In other respects their handling in 
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3. 22—CONTINUOUS ANNEALING FURNACE WITH 
THIS TYPE OF FURNACE IS USED ALSO IN THE PATENTING OF ROPE 
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the wire mill is much like that of steel. Some 
alloys, notably brass of certain compositions, 
are difficult or impossible to roll, and are re- 
duced to wire by drawing direct from the ingot. 
The ingot in such cases is about 1% inch round, 
and the alternate processes of drawing and 
annealing may ultimately reduce it to as fine as 
0.002 inch, the size of a hair. 


Wire Nails 


No account of the process of wire drawing 
would be complete without some brief notice 
of the two chief wire products, the wire nail 
and the wire fence. 

Up to the year 1880, the wire nail was 


rolls into the gripping dies where it is gripped 
a short distance from its end and the nail head 
formed by an up-setting blow from a heading 
tool. As the header withdraws, the gripping 
dies slack up and the straightener carriage 
pushes the wire forward the length of the nail. 
The cutting dies now advance from the sides 
of the frame and clip off the nail, at the same 
time forming its characteristic chisel point. 
The gripping dies have already seized the wire 
again and an ejector flips the nail out of the 
way just as the header comes forward and 
heads the next nail. All these motions are 
induced by cams and eccentrics on the main 
shaft of the machine and they proceed at the 
rate of 150 to 500 complete cycles per minute. 
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FIG, 23—A “YOKE” OF RODS READY TO LOWER INTO THE ACID VAT. THE ACID, RINSING AND LIME 
VATS ARE ARRANGED IN A CIRCLE UNDERNEATH A JIB CRANE 


known in this country only to a small handful 
of importers, whose periodical struggles with 
French and German packing cases impressed 
upon them in a most lively fashion the tough- 
ness and holding qualities of this odd_ nail. 
This country’s output of these same wire nails 
in 1912 was about 14,000,000 kegs, or 700,000 
net tons. ~ The raw material of the nail fac- 
tory is hard-drawn wire in bundles, just as 
removed from the wire drawing block. The 
stock is low carbon Bessemer or basic open- 
hearth steel, stiffened by drawing two to five 
drafts from the rod, or, in small gage, from 
the last annealing point. The wire, feeding 
from a loose reel, passes between straightening 


The nails at this stage are covered with a 
film of drawing lubricant and oil from the 
nail machines and their points are frequently 
adorned with whiskers—a name applied to the 
small, diamond-shaped pieces. stamped out when 
the point is formed--which are occasionally 
encountered on the finished nail by the ultimate 
consumer. These oily nails in lots of 500 to 
5,000 pounds, are shaken up with sawdust in 
the well-known tumbling barrels, from which 
they emerge bright and clean and freed of their 
whiskers, ready for a trip through the more 
or less automatic operations of weighing, pack- 
ing and shipping. 

Cement-coated nails are wire nails which 
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have been given a shaking up in a hot tumbling 
barrel with a compound consisting mainly of 
resin, from which they issue with a thin, tough 
coating which greatly increases their holding 
powers. 

Another interesting variety of wire nail re- 
cently offered to the trade is worthy of note, 
as an instance of the persistence with which 
the wire nail has met and overcome prejudice. 
It is a lathing nail, designed to replace the old 
cut nails which from time immemorial the 
lather has carried in his mouth. Now the 
average wire nail in bulk has a distinct taste 
of machine oil, mill floor and greasy sawdust, 
and the lather has scornfully rejected it. The 
offering of which we speak is a wire nail which 
has been tempered by heat to a dark blue 
color, the bluing having effectually removed 
all traces of oil or grease and left a perfectly 





chine from the side. The spool on which 
the fencing is reeled up has two motions, not 
only does it reel up the wire, but its retaining 
cradle revolves so that the two wires coming 
toward it, one of which has just been barbed 
as described, are twisted together into a strand 
as they approach the spool. 

Fig. 24 shows a machine for the manufac- 
ture of one of the many varieties of field 
fence. Such fencing is made, as a rule, from 
comparatively large wire, the spacirig of hori- 
zontal line and vertical stay wires being sub- 
ject to variation to suit different requirements. 
The raw material of the field fence machine 
is galvanized wire of about 0.40 to 0.50 per 
cent carbon. The chief difference between the 
various brands of field fence on the market 
is the character of the knot which secures 
the line wires to the stays. One make of 





FIG. 24—A WIRE FENCE WEAVING MACHINE 


clean and sanitary nail for eating purposes. 
The wire nail’s only rival as the world’s 
chief wire product is the wire fence. Previous 
to 1873 wire fencing consisted of a few miles 
of plain wrought iron wire. In that year 
}. F. Glidden invented the barb fence machine 
and between 1873 and 1876 the rapid improv- 
ing of his machines by the Washburn & Moen 
Mfg. Co. put the wire fence securely on the 
map. The raw material of the barb fence ma- 
chine is galvanized wire from 0.105 to 0.082 
inch (12 to 14 gage). Two wires feed through 
the machine from back to front. Upon one 
of these is automatically twisted, at about 6- 
inch intervals, short pieces of wire which have 
been sheared to a point with long diagonal 
cuts, from another wire feeding into the ma- 


fence dispenses with the knot and makes con- 
nection at these points by electric welding. 
The weld, which is made by the resistance 
process, is said to be stronger than the wires 
themselves. The zinc is vaporized by the in- 
stantaneous flash of intense heat and the weld- 
ed joint is discolored with a reddish iron oxide 
which, fortunately, has proved to be, in form, 
one of the so-called protective oxides, fully 
as effective in rust prevention as the zinc it 
has displaced. The lighter varieties of knotted 
or woven fencing are frequently galvanized 
after weaving instead of or in addition to the 
galvanizing of the individual wires. This 
treatment serves to better protect the knot, 
which is the first point of rust attack and is 
likely to be of a shape which wiil catch and 
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hold drops of rain or dew. The knots and 
twisted contacts of the light wires are well- 
filled with zinc from this second coating oper- 
ation. 

The scope of this article is necessarily so 
restricted as to make it impossible to consider 
wire drawing from a theoretical standpoint. 
There are a number of interesting studies pos- 
sible along the line of the physical properties 
of drawn wire, the changing relations of ten- 
sile strength and elongation as drafting pro- 
gresses, and the influence of various methods 
of annealing at different stages in the process. 

Neither is there space to properly note the 
scores of wire products whose drawing prac- 
tice is more interesting than that of the more 
common products, nails and fence. Among 
these may be mentioned rope wire, the sub- 
ject of constant research and patient experi- 
ment; music wire, whose drawing schedule is 
so arranged as to raise its tensile strength 
as high as 330,000 pounds per square inch; 
spring wire, and the intensely interesting and 
involved theory and practice of spring mak- 
ing; card and heddle wires used in the tex- 
tile industry, and many others, any of which 








is worth a chapter at the very least. Scarcely 
less interesting are those products turned out 
in ever-increasing numbers by automatic form- 
ing machines, such as pipe hangers, stove-pok- 
ers, bottle openers, weldless chain, suspender 
clasps, hack-saw frames and hundreds of famil- 
iar household utensils in which wire is fast 
replacing metal forgings and castings. A glance 
at their ever-increasing number and a consid- 
eration of the disproportionately rapid increase 
in our annual rod and wire tonnage makes 
one wonder whether these opening years of the 
twentieth century cannot fairly be called the 
“Wire Age”. 
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Bergeat Praises Rich Minnesota Ores 


Among the many interesting per- 
sonalities at the recent convention of 
the Lake Superior Mining Institute 
was Prof. A. Bergeat, head of the 
geology and mineralogy division of 
the Imperial University of Konigs- 
berg, Germany. Prof. Bergeat came 
to Duluth from Toronto as a guest 
of the institute. He is making a tour 
of America in search of information 
on geology and mining. The pro- 
fessor’s rugged, straightforward char- 
acter attracted many friends to his 
side during the trip over the ranges. 
He took the convention seriously, 
carefully attending all the business 
meetings, and always carried a heavy 
geologist’s hammer along on_ the 
inspection trips. 

Prof. Bergeat stated that if the 
iron mines of Germany were as rich 
in ore as those of northern Minne- 
sota, they would control the iron 
market of the world. 

“On the other hand,” he declared, 
“if your mines were as low in ore 
percentage as ours at home, you 
could not operate them. These are 
the greatest iron mines that I have 
ever seen. By that I mean the rich- 
est. You have both the Bessemer 
and nonmBessemer ores in abundance, 
and this range should be the control- 


ling element in the iron market with- 
in a few years. 

“Why, at home we would tear up 
these roads,” he said, pointing to the 
narrow red strip across the country. 
“We would tear them up and extract 
the ore. I have not examined any 
of the roadbed, but from the ap- 
pearances it should run about 35 per 
cent.” 

German labor is very cheap, ac- 
cording to Prof. Bergeat, ore work- 
ers receiving about 70 cents a day. 
Coal miners, the highest paid on the 
continent, get a maximum: of $1.50 
per day. 

“It is this difference that enables 
us to mine ore so low in grade that 
it would be valueless here in Minne- 
sota, where the workers are paid 
$2.50 and $3 a day. German ore 
never runs above 50 per cent in 
iron,” he continued, “while I under- 
stand that the range material runs 
60 per cent and higher. Since start- 
ing this ride I have seen thousands 
of tons of dump that is discarded 
that would be high grade ore in the 
old country. Some day all this waste 
will be utilized, I believe, but not as 
long as there is such an inexhaustible 
supply. 

“Of course, the German mines have 


been yielding ore for as many cen- 
turies as the range pits have years. 
I believe we will always be a big 
factor in the iron trade, but you will 
surpass every one if the develop- 
ment of this range continues the way 
it seems to have started. 

“When we finish this trip I will 
return east by way of the Great 
Lakes and the Michigan copper dis- 
trict. I want to inspect those prop- 
erties before returning to Europe. 
Our copper mines at Lorraine, the 
largest in Europe, contain ore of 
so low a grade that you could not 
use it here in America, with the pre- 
vailing scale of wages.” 


Selecting Motor Equipment for 
Electrically-Operated Hoists 
An exceedingly valuable booklet 
entitled “Selecting Motor Equipmer: 
for Electrically- Operated Hoists”, 
which should prove of value to en- 
gineers and others engaged in mining 
operations, has been issued by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. This _publica- 
tion details an approved method of 
selecting motors for large _ hoisting 
plants and contains formulas and oth- 
er data for working out the various 
factors that must be considered. 
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~ Extras--- The Reason and the Necessity Therefor 


What Special Specifications and Requirements Mean to the Steel Manufac- 
turer Whose Cost of Production is Unduly Increased to Meet Such Needs 


In their primitive development, iron 
and steel were limited to few and sim- 
ple uses; now, however, they are 
required for manifold and complex 
purposes. This evolution has natural- 
ly created a demand for products of 
greater refinement. Materials suitable 
for one purpose may be wholly in- 
adequate for another. The contractor 
who buys bars for the construction 
of a picket fence, concrete reinforce- 
ment, or uses of this nature, is not 
justified in demanding the refinements 
and paying the extra price necessarily 
demanded of the buyer who uses his 
bars for the manufacture of automo- 
bile axles or other forgings constantly 
subjected to severe alternating 
stresses. In the manufacture of a 
steel bar entirely satisfactory for the 
former purposes, high yield from in- 
got and minimum costs are obtained, 
while for the latter the reverse is true. 
The tank or car builder will experi- 
ence little, if any, difficulty with steel 
plates which would be manifestly un- 
safe for locomotive or marine boilers. 
Wire suitable for a field fence is ab- 
solutely unfitted for use in a rope 
for an elevator or an inclined railway 
service. Master car builders stand- 
ard axles, well adapted for steam rail- 
road service, have proven’ unequal 
to the severe service conditions of the 
Interborough subways in New York, 
where, in addition to the regular al- 
ternating tension and compression 
strains, the axle is almost constantly 
subjected to terrific torsional stresses 
due to the sudden starting and stop- 
ping of the heavy trains, the motor 
being key-seated direct to the axle. 
The plate consumer who specifies thin 
gages or circles -and special sketch 
plates which necessitate low mill ton- 
nage and heavy cutting losses should 
pay a higher price per pound than the 
consumer whose specifications call for 
rectangular plates from which a very 
much higher yield from the ingot and 
greater output are possible. Thus it 
has developed that the manufacturer 
is forced to charge an extra in one 
case while selling at a minimum price 
in the other. 

Extras are, or should be, a legiti- 


‘Presented at the Chicago meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

“Vice president and general manager of 
sales, Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa, 


mate increase over the base price of 
steel products and should represent 
only the increased cost over what are 
regarded as standard sizes, quality or 
grades of our various products. Even 
with uniform conditions of service, 
we have the human element to con- 
sider and the wide diversity of opin- 
ions of engineers, architects and con- 
sumers as to the proper grade of steel 
for a particular purpose often pre- 
vents the standardization of products 
necessary to permit their manufacture 
at minimum costs. As before stated, 
however, service conditions are not 
uniform and certain consumers are 
justified in paying extras for rigid 
specifications, which mean low yield 
from ingot, reduced output, constant 
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expert supervision throughout the va- 
rious processes of manufacture, heavy 
rejections and the resultant increased 
costs, where others use with safety 


and satisfaction material which can be 


Without 
extras the unreasonable buyer (hap- 
pily in the minority) would insist 


produced at a lower cost. 


upon unnecessary discards,  refine- 
ments and restrictions which would 
increase costs to such an extent as to 
heavily penalize every buyer of steel. 

Under extreme conditions, the law 
of supply and demand also influences 
extras. The great trunk lines of the 
north, with their low temperatures, 


heavy traffic and more severe service 





By J Leonard Replogle’ 


conditions, demand better rails than 
is necessary on certain smaller lines 
in the south, with their warmer cli- 
mate and comparatively light service, 
where a good Bessemer rail would 
give satisfactory results. There are 
many millions invested in the Besse- 
mer industry of the country, which 
has been showing a steady decline 
since 1906 and it is questionable 
whether the buyer, whose demand 
for open-hearth steel compels enor- 
mous capital investments to take care 
of his requirements, is entitled to the 
same price as is the one who can use 
Bessemer, of which there is normally 
an excess capacity. There are many 
purposes for which buyers demand 
open-hearth steel today for which Bes- 
semer would be as well adapted and, 
as an economic proposition, should 
be used. 

Quite naturally the question is 
raised as to what should be sold at 
the base price; and, generally speak- 
ing, we would say, that which repre- 
sents the maximum yield at the mini- 
mum cost. More _ specifically, it 
should embrace all those materials 
intended for the commoner uses 
which, subject to standard specifica- 
tions of liberal range, can be pro- 
duced by good average mill practice 
with the least loss of product and ex- 
penditure of labor and money. Extras 
proportional to the increased cost 
should be added whenever materials of 
greater refinement are required. Such 
cases are numerous. For ordinary 
purposes considerable latitude in the 
chemistry of steel is admissible. For 
others, however, it may be necessary 
to restrict the carbon to narrow lim- 
its or require very low phosphorus 
or sulphur, high silicon or an unusual 
This naturally 
requires special selection of raw ma- 


manganese content. 


terials, to say nothing of the likeli- 
hood of off-grade heats that are dif- 
ficult if not actually impossible to 
market. It not infrequently means 
entire loss of product. 

Size of section has also a very direct 
effect upon costs. For every class of 
mill there is a range of sizes that 
yield the maximum tonnage. Lower 
production follows a decrease in size, 
thereby adding to the costs because 
of the lower tonnage over which to 
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distribute fixed mill charges and the 
1igher rate per ton paid for labor. 
Heavier sections may even increase 
costs. This is true of the large size 
forging blooms and the larger sizes 
of structural shapes of which, because 
of the limited refining influence of 
rolling and the bigger units involved, 
there is a greater chance for rejections 
due to surface or other imperfections. 
One consumer can allow considerable 
variation in length, while another 
must have material cut to exact di- 
mensions, One is not concerned as 
to the finish; another must have a 
highly planished surface. One can 
use material that is only approxi- 
mately close to size or section; an- 
other must have it absolutely accurate. 
One is troubled but little if there are 
a few seams or pipes; while another 
must have perfectly sound stock to 
insure which it is necessary to make 
a heavy ingot discard and a careful 
selection of all product both before 
and after rolling. 

All of these features tend to increase 
costs for which the manufacturer must 
secure remuneration from some source. 
Shall he distribute these higher costs 
over all his products, adding thereby 


Discussion of 


Webster’s definition of the word is, 
“Something in addition to what is 
due; something in addition to the reg- 
as ex- 





ular charge or compensation 
tra work, extra pay and the like”; 
and, in picking out the basic thought 
from that rather broad definition, I 
should say that “extra work” is the 
foundation upon which all additions 
to the base price in the steel business 
quite properly rest. 

However, like anything really worth 
while in this world, extras must prove 
their right to exist, and the fact that 
they have been operative over prac- 
tically the entire history of the steel 
business, is sufficient proof that they 
are fundamentally correct. 

Mr. Replogle has _ the 
of speaking from both an operating 
and a commercial standpoint, and, in 
his paper, he has very clearly stated 
the reasons why steel of certain chem- 
ical or requirements can, 
and should, be sold for either a 
higher or lower net price than a to- 
tally different character of steel, both 


advantage 


physical 


in its manufacture and in the last an- 
alysis of its use. 

If we should put the question of 
extras up to any of our operating 


—_———___ 


'General manager of sales, Lackawanna Steel 
Co., Buffalo. 
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to his price to all consumers, or shall he 
differentiate between those of an ordi- 
nary and those of a special nature, es- 
tablishing extras to cover the latter? 
Manifestly it is unfair that the purchaser 
of anordinary tank should share in the 
expense of a marine boiler, or that the 
farmer should be penalized on his imple- 
ments because of the costlier material 
entering into the manufacture of the 
automobile. It would seem, therefore, 
that equity demands a series of ex- 
tras to cover all deviations from 
standard practice as they may relate 
to analysis, size, yield from ingot, 
mill output or any other factors that 
tend to increase costs. 


Extras Uniform Throughout Trade 


These extras, however, should be 
uniform throughout the trade and 
should be just and equitable, repre- 
senting only what will safely cover 
the enhanced costs, not of every man- 
ufacturer, but rather of those whose 
operations are economic in the sense 
that they conform to the average of 
modern mill practice. There are un- 
auestionably many inequalities in the 
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schedule of extras now in common 
use and there are likewise some feat- 
ures which do not now, but which 
should, carry extras. A readjustment 
or compilation of extras should be 
made on an equitable basis and only 
after a thorough study. I believe 
that a fair schedule of extras meets 
with the endorsement of the manufac- 
turer and the consumer as well; as 
without standard extras trade quota- 
tions would be of little value. The 
manufacturer who had quoted the 
lowest base price per pound might, 
by his higher extras, be the highest 
bidder. 

As we have shown that there is 
reason and necessity for extras, they 
should be rigidly adhered to regard- 
less of the base prices quoted. I 
think we all agree that with the pos- 
sible exception of our present weak 
optional contract system, there is no 
more unreasonable practice in the 
trade than the cutting or elimination 
of standard extras which must sooner 
or later result in a deterioration in 
the quality of material for the more 
important uses and certainly tends 
to the general demoralization of the 
industry. 


xtras by Charles R. Robinson 


departments, I believe we would be 
told that, in a great many cases, the 
extras we now print, and are sup- 
posed to get, do not compensate the 
mill for the additional time, labor, 
care, reduced output, scrap loss, -etc., 
that enter so largely into a strict com- 
pliance with many specifications that 
are presented to us. In the case of 
our own company, I know that our 
general superintendent would prefer, 
at all times to make ordinary plain 
steel, both as to quality and_ section. 
And, as a matter of fact, estimated 
costs of operation are based upon 
what has been, and what can be 
tonnages. And 
necessities of 


done with — such 
with the present-day 
the users—which mean a refinement 
of specifications both chemically and 
physically—it is a grave question 
whether any one of us is paid a cor- 
responding price for the extra work 
that is entailed. 


Little Change in Extra List 


The base price of various steel com- 
modities has fluctuated within wide 
ranges in the past, but there has 
been little change in the extra list, 
and it may be that, in specific in- 
stances, a revision, as mentioned by 


Mr. Replogle, would be logical; but 


it is reasonable to suppose that 
should such a revision take place, the 
net result would not be downward. 

If certain inequalities exist today in 
the lists of extras issued by the vari- 
ous steel companies (and there is no 
denying that such is the case), they 
are undoubtedly due to the individual 
interpretation of what the extra cost 
is to meet a specific requirement; and 
while such an extra might be deemed 
fair and reasonable by one mill, it 
might not be so considered by other 
mills. This troublesome condition can 
best be met by uniformity in the issu- 
ing and application of all extras; and 
this could be accomplished through 
the action of a committee, such as 
Mr. Replogle suggests. 

The custom of European steel man- 
ufacturers, so far as it pertains to ex- 
tras, is somewhat different from that 
While they may 


of American mills. 
lose their perspective so far as the 
base price goes, they look upon their 
extras with a jealous eye; and, if any- 
thing is to be taken out of the sale, 
They is- 
sue, also, very complete lists of dif- 
ferentials and covering not 
only sizes and quality, but quantity 
differentials as well, so that the buyer 
(Continued on page 803) 


it comes off the base price. 


extras 


























Prices of Finished Products Tending Downward 


But Rather Cheerful Sentiment Preoails—More Car Buying by Rail- 
roads—Lower Quotations on Plates, Shapes and Lap Welded Pipe 


BY GEORGE SMART 


Fairly optimistic sentiment prevails while prices of 
finished materials continue to decline and extreme 
dullness continues in the pig iron market. The belief 
is that before a great while bottom quotations will be 
struck, and that improvement in demand and prices 
will soon follow. Some further investigating has been 
done to determine the possibility of competition from 
foreign countries, but no evidence has yet been pro- 
duced that either on pig iron, semi-finished materials 
or finished materials will the competition be seriously 
felt by American companies. The United States Steel 
Corporation’s new business in October has been about 
of September, but it is less than 30,000 
tons per day. Our reports from England, Germany 
and Belgium indicate very unsatisfactory conditions 
in the iron trade of those countries, with decreased 
demand and sharp reduction in prices. But even at 
the low prices, competition with American products 
would not now be profitable. 

Seldom has the trade seen such a 
near approach to absolute stagnation 
as exists in the pig iron market at the 
present time. Some blast furnace 
operators believe that the only way 
to improve the situation is to reduce production and 
it is expected that some furnaces in the central west 
will soon be blown out. The Canal Dover, O., stack 
will be one of the first to go on the inactive list. 
Some furnaces are able to make a better showing 
as to costs on account of the increased efficiency of 
labor, which shows now, as often in dull periods. 

Car buying by the railroads has been 


equal to that 


Pig 
Iron 


Railroad more general during the past week 
Buvi and it is expected that a considerable 
uying number will be placed during the 


next few weeks. The Norfolk & 
Western has placed orders for about 15,000 tons of 
shapes and plates for 1,500 cars to be built in its 
own shops, the plates going to a southern Ohio com- 
pany and the shapes being divided between two Pitts- 
burgh companies. The Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh has ordered 1,000 hoppers in addition to 3,200 
steel underframes, and it is inquiring for 2,000 cars 
additional. The Soo Line has placed 500 ore cars 
and 500 gondolas with the American Car & Foundry 
Co. The Baltimore & Ohio has placed 1,000 cars 
with the Cambria Steel Co. The buying of rails 
shows improvement and includes 15,000 tons for the 
Atlantic Coast line for this year’s delivery, placed 
with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., which 
has also booked 2,000 tons for the Beaumont & West- 


ern. The Pere Marquette has ordered 2,000 tons 
from the Illinois Steel Co. The Great Northern rail 
order has been finally distributed, the Illinois, Beth- 
lehem and Lackawanna Steel companies each getting 
10,000 tons. The St. Paul is now negotiating for 
75,000 tons, and the Chicago & North Western for 
50,000 for next year’s delivery. A Brazilian railroad has 
ordered 3,000 tons of rails from the Steel Corpora- 
tion. Few orders for bridge material are reported. 
The American Bridge Co. will furnish 2,600 tons for 
a viaduct at Woods Run, Pa., being built by the 
Pennsylvania railroad. 


The market seems to be headed 
Shapes straight for at least 1.25c, Pittsburgh, 
on shapes and plates. The 1.30c 
and Plates quotation is now freely made on 


plates, and while 1.35c is usually 
asked on shapes, it is probable that 1.30c could be 
done. The plate market is very weak at Cleveland, 
where 1.25c can be done. Eastern makers of plates 
and shapes are operating for the most part at 50 to 
60 per cent of capacity. In eastern territory, the 
placing of contracts for structural work is very slow 
and about 50,000 tons, on which action has been 
delayed, are now pending. The Fort Pitt Bridge Co. 
was the low bidder on 6,000 tons for the new Buffalo 
terminal. It is understood the contract will not be 
awarded for some time. The riew Statler hotel, De- 
troit, will require 2,500. tons. An independent fab- 
ricator has been awarded 2,400 tons for a smelter 
in Alaska. 
The National Tube Co. has lowered 
the price of lap-weld pipe $2 a ton. 
The prices of butt-weld pipe are not 
changed. The latter were reduced last 
August. The discounts now in effect 
are the same as those announced Jan. 1. 
An eastern buyer has purchased about 
10,000 tons of standard Connellsville 
furnace coke for delivery within the 
next few weeks at $1.90, ovens, the 
lowest price which has been made 
during the recent decline. The effort of the Con- 
nellsville Coke Producers’ Co. to maintain the price 
of $2.50 on furnace coke, which was successful for 
a few weeks, has collapsed. Quotations on contract 
for the first half of next year are somewhat higher 
than for prompt and early delivery. The decline in 
the price of old material has continued in nearly all 
centers and some remarkably low quotations are now 
being made. In the Cleveland district, heavy melting 
steel is quoted by some dealers at less than $10. In 
the Pittsburgh district, the scrap market is somewhat 
stronger than in Chicago and Cleveland. 


Tubular 
Goods 


Coke and 
Scrap 
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Prices Declining in Pittsburgh Market 


But Sentiment is Stronger and Change for Better Expected 
—Pig Iron Very Dull—Steel Bar Quotation Maintained 


BY C. F. WILLIAMS 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
2148-49 Oliver Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 28. 


Another week of inactivity, with a 
continued tendency toward lower lev- 
els, has been added to the 1913 his- 
tory of the iron and steel trade. Low- 
er prices have come out on_ steel 
plates; sheets have declined about $1 
a ton; pig iron prices have softened; 
steel pipe has been reduced to the 
comparatively low level prevailing. the 
early part of the year, and other 
products are not considered strong. 
Despite price reductions, which ordi- 
narily create pessimism, sentiment has 
greatly improved the last seven days, 
and prominent officials feel more con- 
fident that the future will be satis- 
factory. With a new tariff bill in ef- 
fect and with a marked change in the 
currency system under consideration, 
it is natural that consumers do not 
appear anxious to buy beyond actual 
requirements, but it is believed that 
a change for the better soon will be 
experienced. 

Pig Iron.—The market remains dull, 
and there appears to be a marked 
tendency toward lower levels, especi- 
ally for steel making grades. It is 
understood that small tonnages of 
basic have been obtained at less than 
$14, valley, and an attractive tonnage 
of Bessemer probably could be had 
at $15.50, valley. The Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co. has bought an addi- 
tional lot of 1,000 tons of No. 2 foun- 
dry at a price equivalent to $13.75, 
valley, for shipment to the North Side 
plant, and the Allegheny Steel Co. 
is reported to have obtained more 
basic iron, through an exchange for 
sheet bars. 

Ferro-Alloys.—Talk of a reduction 
in the price of English ferro-manga- 
nese is heard, although such reports 
lack confirmation. The market is 
decidedly dull. 

Plates and Shapes.—Mills are more 
actively soliciting new orders, and 
some of them have appeared willing 
to offer slight concessions. Plates 
are quotable at a range from 1.30c to 
1.40c and shapes are listed at 1.35¢ to 
1.40c. Numerous small orders are 
coming in. That stocks are low is 
indicated by prompt specifying and 
deniand for shipments. 

Sheets.—Further reductions have 
characterized the market this week; 


galvanized and blue annealed prod- 
ucts have declined $1 a ton, and black 
sheets are not strong at 2.00c for base 
size gage. Consumers hesitate about 
buying heavily, and manufacturers do 
not appear anxious to sell large ton- 
nages at prevailing figures. 

Rails and Track Material.—Mills 
rolling rails in this district have re- 
ceived heavier specifications thus far 
this month than during the corre- 
sponding period in September. FEast- 
ern railroads, it is understood, expect 
to buy next year’s requirements at 
an early date. Standard spikes con- 
tinue to be held at 1.65c, but an at- 
tractive tonnage probably could be 
placed at less than that figure. Track 
bolts are quiet, and are not consid 
ered above 2.25c. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—Lower 
prices have featured the market this 
week, although very little new ton- 
nage has been sold. Billets have sold 
as low as $22, mill, and sheet bars 
have declined to about $22.50. Heav- 
iest consumers have covered require- 
ments through the remainder of the 
year, and show no interest in present 
prices, which are not much above the 
low levels prevailing the early part 
of last year. 

Hoops and Bands.—Hoops continue 
to be held at 1.60c, but an attractive 
tonnage could be obtained at less. 
3ands are firm at 1.40c. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Specifications 
for steel bars this month have been 
just about equal to those received in 
September. The 1.40c quotation con- 
tinues to be maintained, although it 
is understood some tonnage has been 
obtained at slightly less than that fig- 
ure. Iron bars are not much above 
1.50c, and are quiet. Shafting con- 
tinues irregular, but the bulk of the 
tonnage is commanding the 62 per 
cent off list price. 

Muck Bar.—Several mills expect to 
start operations in the near future, re- 
gardless of previous agreements with 
the United Sons of Vulcan. Muck bar 
nominally is listed at $30, Pittsburgh. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—There are 
no established prices on either nuts 
or bolts, as practically every new sale 
is on a different basis. The list of 
discounts offered by The Iron Trade 
Review is nominal, but it is difficult 
to correct it because of the absence 
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of definite levels. Rivets are obtain- 
able at concessions of at least $1 a ton 
when attractive tonnages are involved. 

Tubular Goods.—The National Tube 
Co. on Tuesday announced a _ read- 
justment in steel pipe discounts, low- 
ering lap weld pipe $2 a ton; butt 
weld sizes, which were reduced on 
Aug. 8, remain unchanged. The dis- 
counts in effect today are the same 
as those announced on Jan. 1. Fol- 
lowing the lead of some of the inde- 
pendent manufacturers, the National 
company now has a preferential dis- 
count of 5 and 2% per cent, as 
against the previous preferential dis- 
count of 5 per cent. Despite heavy 
demand, some pipe makers have of- 
fered concessions practically all year. 
An Ohio mill has taken 6 miles of 
16-inch line pipe. 

Tin Plate—Makers have not yet 
named the price for next year’s tin 
plate, but frequent expressions are 
heard that it will not fall below $3.40 
for base size, equivalent to $4 a ton 
less than the price obtained this year. 
The bulk of the tonnage sold for 
prompt delivery is on the basis of 
$3.50, although the $3.60 price has not 
disappeared. 

Wire.—Specifications have been 
heavier the last week or 10 days, and 
prices are being more firmly held 
than at any time for several weeks, 
but the market lacks the snap and 
volume that manufacturers would like 
to see. 

Wire Rods.—Sales of wire rods 
have been made this week at slightly 
less than the prevailing figure of a 
week ago. Both Bessemer and open- 
hearth wire rods sare quotable at a 
range from $26 to $27, Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—Coke operators, including the 
companies identified with the Produc- 
ers’ Coke Co., have given up the 
attempt to obtain $2.50, ovens, on 
contract furnace coke, but have not 
announced definite prices for forward 
shipment. Spot furnace coke is list 
ed at a spread from $2 to $2.15, with 
some grades selling as low as $1.90. 
Foundry coke is quotable at a range 
from $2.75 to $3 for standard fuel, 
but some grades are selling at less 
than the minimum figure. The Con- 
nellsville Courier, for the week ending 
Oct. 18, says production was 379,065 
tons, a decrease of 7,835 tons com- 
pared with the week before. 

Old Material.— Considering condi- 
tions at other centers,’ especially 
Cleveland, the scrap market in this 
district is holding up fairly well. 
Heavy melting steel, quotable at a 
spread from $12 to $12.50, is decidedly 
quiet; consumers show no interest in 
buying for the future and have ample 
supplies on hand at present. - 
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Pig Iron Production to be Curtailed 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


In the Lake and Valley Districts—Low Price for Pig 
Iron to a Detroit Buyer—Steel Scrap Again Declines 


BY GEORGE SMART 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland, Nov. 4. 


Iron Ore.—The ore shippers are in- 
tending to clean up as early as. pos- 
sible this season. For that reason 
all the ore shipping docks worked on 
Sunday last to take advantage of the 
fair weather prevailing. The October 
approximately 
7,000,000, making the total movement 
to November 1 a little over 46,000,- 
000 tons. Hence the movement may 
not reach 50,000,000 tons this year 
after all. The Pittsburgh Steamship 
Co. sent the last of its barges up 
the lakes on Saturday last and they 
will all be in winter quarters by the 
end of this week or the beginning 
of next. The present plan of this 
company is to ship its last ore cargo 
about Nov. 15. Other shippers ex- 
pect to dispense with outside ton- 
nage on Nov 10. A leading shipper 
will not load after Nov. 20. With 
the exception of some stragglers, the 
ore carrying fleet will be safely in 
winter quarters by Nov. 30. No ore, 
of course, will be shipped in any 
vessel after Nov. 30. The tendency 
of the trade is to get away from 
handling frozen ore at all, as it is 
both unpleasant and unprofitable. 

Pig Iron.—On account of the very 
light demand, some blast furnace 
operators. believe that production 
should be sharply curtailed and it is 
probable that a number of stacks 
in the valley and lake districts will 
be blown out during the coming 
month. It is expected that the 
stack at Canal Dover will be one of 
the first to go out of commission. It 


movement will be 


has been running on basic, for which 
the demand is even lighter than for 
foundry iron. On an inquiry for 
foundry iron for November-December 
delivery, a Cleveland furnace is un- 
derstood to have quoted $13, fur- 
nace, or $14.55, Detroit, but did not 
take the business. The strongest 
feature of the situation continues to 
be the heavy melting by foundries. 
Coke.—Consumers are buying only 
forimmediate needs andthe market is 
generally considered weak. The ef- 
fort successfully maintained for con- 
siderable time to hold furnace coke 
at $2.50 has collapsed. The usual 


quotation for prompt delivery is $2, 
and $2.15 on contract. 
Finished 


Material. — With plates 


quoted at 1.30c and shapes at 1.35c, 
and still a tendency toward weaken- 
ing, it is natural that buying should 
be only for immediate needs: The 
volume of business is very small 

Buyers are, however, insisting upon 
prompt deliveries and it is evident 
that their stocks are light, except in 
the case of some of the structural 
shops, which are well supplied with 
material. Very little structural work 
is pending, the most important being 
the building for the H. Black Co., 
which was designed for Bethlehem 
sections, about 600 tons, but is to be 
re-designed, as it was found that the 
cost of some of the materials would 
be higher than had been estimated. 
Bar iron is weak and local mills have 
barely enough orders to keep them 
in operation. A sale of a carload lot 
was made -by a Chicago mill and 
shipped to Cleveland on a basis of 
1.20c, mill, and it is reported that even 
a lower price has been made in Chi- 
cago. Steel bars are still held at 
1.40c. There is general interest to 
see when this price will also give 
way under the general pressure for 
lower quotations. Reports from auto- 
mobile manufacturers are that pro- 
duction is being greatly reduced and 
all concerns catering to the auto- 
mobile trade in making parts are suf- 
fering more or less from decreased 
business. 

Old Materials—Further weakness 
has appeared in an already critically- 
ill scrap market. Little new business 
is being transacted. Dealers have 
been calling attheir officesasa matter 
of form, for the most part, having 
little to do except routine work on 
old orders. The only large buyer of 
heavy steel now in the market yes- 
terday placed an order for a small 
tonnage at $10. We revise quotations 
to $9.50 to $10. Old steel rails (over 
six feet) have declined 25 cents a 
ton to $11.50 to $12; old steel boiler 
plate 50 cents a ton to $8 to $8.50; 
axle turnings 50 cents to $6 to $6.50; 
country mixed steel 50 cents to $8 
to $8.50. 


Inspection Trip.—The Cleveland En- 
gineering Society will join with the En- 
gineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
in a joint inspection trip Saturday, Nov. 
1. The trip will include the McKees 
Rocks works of the Pressed Steel Car 
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Co. and the Universal plant of the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Co. 


SOUTHERN PIG IRON 





Is in Fair Demand and Prices are 
Being Well Maintained. 
BY W. B. NEAL 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review. 
Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 28. 


Pig Iron—Inquiries for pig iron 
have not been so numerous for the 
week just past as they were earlier in 
the month, yet the demand is good 
and furnaces that have tonnage to 
offer are entering orders fully up to 
their daily make. The orders booked 
for the week aggregate some 7,800 
tons, and 7,000 tons of this was en- 
tered in lots of carload and 100-tons 
for 3,000 tons and lots of 250 
tons and 500 tons for 4,000 tons. 
Special analysis iron amounting to 
800 tons was also entered in carload 
and .100-ton lots. This special brand 
was entered at $12.50 to $13 per ton, 
f. o. b. Birmingham. The market is 
firm at $11.50 per ton, for No. 2 
foundry basis, Birmingham, for last 
quarter delivery, and at $i1.50 to 
$11.75 for first quarter, 1914, deliv- 
ery. Rumors are current that these 
prices are being shaded by some in- 
terests of the district, but fail of con- 
firmation by the sales departments of 
the several furnaces, and it is believed 
that the quoted prices are being main- 
tained. The stocks of iron on the 
yards of the several furnaces are very 
much reduced and this, coupled with 
the fact that the production has great- 
ly declined, tends to §Strengthen the 
market, and to .assure at least the 
maintenance of present quotations and 
the possibility of advancement in 
prices soon. Quite a large shipment of 
iron over the Southern railroad to 
Savannah, Ga., seaboard, for export 
to Italian ports, is reported. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No new orders of 
much magnitude are reported in the 
cast iron pipe line, but the plants all 
have more or less tonnage and keep 
up operations, while a very large por- 
tion of the production is stored for fu- 
ture orders. The stocks of raw ma- 
terial on the various yards indicates 
that no cessation of operations is ex- 
pected. 

Old Materials—The scrap market 
remains very quiet and not much ten- 
nage is being moved in any way. 
Dealers are taking such iron as is 
offered at bargains and consumers 
are buying only as their requirements 
become urgent. Some tonnage is 
moving in fulfillment of previous con- 
tracts, but little new buying is re- 
ported. Something like 100 tons cov- 
ers the total transactions for the 
week. 
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Hopeful Views in 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Chicago District 


In Spite of the Declining Market—Pig Tron Extreme- 
ly Dull—Lower Prices on Some Finished Materials 


BY H. COLE ESTEP 


Office of Tue Iron Trane Review, 
1521-23 Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago, Oct. 28. 

The recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute has had 
an important effect on sentiment in 
the Chicago district. The comments 
of the leading iron and steel men on 
the industrial situation were keenly 
appreciated and have met with gen- 
eral acquiescence. There is no deny- 
ing, however, that so far the volume 
of business placed has not been suffi- 
cient to interrupt the downward 
course of quotations. Plates and 
shapes are now lower than they have 
been at any time during the present 
decline. Bar iron is approaching a 
minimum and scrap prices are making 
new low records. 

Pig Iron.—It is rare that the Chi- 
cago market is as dull as is the case 
at present. Aside from an _ inquiry 
for 1,000 tons malleable Bessemer, 
which will probably be closed at East 
St. Louis this week, there are no ton- 
nages of consequence pending. Buy- 
ers seem to be entirely devoid of in- 
terest in their next year’s require- 
ments, and the situation affecting the 
northern producers is becoming some- 
what disconcerting since the majority 
of the local furnaces have sold prac- 
tically none of their 1914 output. If 
buying is precipitated shortly, some 
shading of prices cannot be avoided. 
The southern market is remarkably 
strong because the production § has 
been curtailed so that it is now a 
little less than the consumption. Prices 
on southern grades are, therefore, un- 
yielding, but it is evident that there 
will be no advances on first half busi- 
ness. 

Merchant Bars.—The recent conven- 
tion of implement makers at Peoria 
brought out the sentiment that the 
agricultural people feel that a rather 
extensive readjustment of bar prices 
is in order and therefore it is good 
policy to curtail specifications to the 
minimum for the time being. The 
market price for steel bars in Chicago 
is now 1.35c, Pittsburgh, with some 
question in the minds of market ob- 
servers as to whether this figure 
would hold in the face of any large 
volume of business. There is a fair 
scattering of bar orders coming in 
from the railroads and general sources, 
but this is not sufficient to maintain 


operations on a full scale. The lead- 
ing mills in the Chicago district are 
offering from two to three weeks’ de- 
livery ‘on all bar products. Further 
cutting of iron bar prices has taken 
place and it is understood that min- 
imum quotations are now 1.15¢, Chi- 
cago, with the bulk of the business 
going at 1.20c. On this basis, at least 
one of the prominent producers in this 
territory has succeeded in maintaining 
its plant operations at capacity. Lower 
prices are also noted on smooth fin- 
ished machinery steel. 

Plates and Structurals——There is a 
rather strong undercurrent of railroad 
buying, but it is not sufficient to stay 
the downward trend of prices. Plates 
are now quotable at 1.48c, Chicago, 
equivalent to 1.30c, Pittsburgh; while 
shapes are nominally held $1 a ton 
higher, there has not been sufficient 
business lately to test the situation. 
One of the leading mills is under- 
stood to have sufficient tonnage on 
hand for only six weeks’ rolling and 
under these conditions price conces- 
sions are almost inevitable. 

Rails and Track Fastenings.—The 
western railroads evidently feel sure 
that they will not lose any advantage 
by further delay in placing the bulk 
of their rail tonnage. <A few scat- 
tering orders are noted. The -Mis- 
souri Pacific has purchased 6,000 tons 
from the Pennsylvania Steel Co. for 
shipment to Texas by water. The 
Great Northern has added a liberal 
tonnage of track fastenings to its rail 
order. The Rock Island has specified 
for 5,000 tons of titanium open-hearth 
rails. There is a fair volume of light 
rail business, although prices have 
been shaded owing to competition 
from the rerolling mills. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—All quo- 
tations on bolts, nuts and rivets are 
purely nominal, the volume of  busi- 
ness not being sufficient to develop 
a well-defined market. Although struc- 
tural rivets are nominally 1.95c, Chi- 
cago, there is little question that this 
figure could be shaded liberally by 
a shrewd buyer. There is a fair vol- 
ume of bolt and nut. specifications 
coming in from agricultural sources. 

Sheets.—Lower prices on sheet bars 
have served as another excuse for 
slashing the sheet market, and the 
going mill quotations are now 2.18c, 
Chicago, for No. 28 black and 3.23c 
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for the same gage of galvanized 
sheets. There is a fair volume of 
business but no maker has enough 
tonnage ahead to feel secure. Store 
prices are wobbly and the volume of 
business is rather light. 

Wire Products—The low quota- 
tions which have become dominant in 
the east are now reflected in this 
territory, although conditions in the 
west are more favorable for wire 
business than almost any other line. 
Sales last week were rather heavy on 
a basis of 1.60c, Pittsburgh, for wire 
nails, and 1.40c for plain wire. It is 
hoped that the market has now 
reached a stable position. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—There were no let- 
tings of consequence throughout the 
west last week. The time is approach- 
ing when the gas companies usually 
cover for their spring requirements, 
but up to date no orders of this 
character have been booked. Con- 
tinued firmness in the pig iron mar- 
ket is a large factor in the mainte- 
nance of cast iron pipe prices. 

Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—A read- 
justment of iron and steel pipe prices 
toward lower levels is confidently ex- 
pected soon. As a result, buying for 
the future has been effectively throt- 
tled. There is a fair amount of rou- 
tine business and local warehouses re- 
port reasonably good sales. 

Old Material—The decline in scrap 
continues unabated. Among other it- 
ems, heavy ‘cuts have been made in 
No. 1 and No. 2 railroad wrought, 
pipes, flues and machine shop turn- 
ings. Consumers are buying cautious- 
ly and some dealers seem to have 
enough confidence in the continuance 
of present conditions to sell short 
without fear of being caught. A lead- 
ing buyer took a small tonnage of 
pipes and flues at $7.25 per net: ton, 
Chicago, and a moderate tonnage of 
No. 1 railroad wrought at $9.50. There 
are a few new railroad lists in the 
market. The Rock Island lines are 
asking prices on 3,170 tons of scrap, 
including 300 tons of No. 1 steel rails, 
500 tons of No. 1 wrought, 150 tons 
of No. 1 cast and 1,000 old wheels. 
Bids on this material closed Oct. 29, 
Most of it is at the Silvis store. The 
B. & O. has come out with its usual 
list aggregating about 11,000 tons, in- 
cluding 1,100 tons of No. 1 wrought, 
1,000 tons of arch bars and an equal 
quantity of car wheels. 


Hearings have been held by the 
International Joint Commission to the 
application of the Michigan-Lake Su- 
perior Power Co. and the Algoma 
Steel Co. to build an international dam 
at Sault Ste. Marie. Further hearing 
will be held later. 
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Buying Far Below Eastern Capacity 


- Production Being Reduced While Prices Are Very Irregu- 
lar—Pig Iron Makers Resist Making Price Concessions 


BY C. J. STARK 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
326 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Oct. 28. 

A narrow market on all classes of 
iron and steel materials holds sway 
in the eastern district. Consumers 
show marked conservatism in cover- 
ing only for immediate needs. In 
finished and semi-finished steel, the 
tonnage falls much below mill capac- 
ities. This is bringing about a grad- 
ual reduction of operations and a 
raggedness of prices. Steel works 
activities average about 50 to 60 pér 
cent. The pig iron market continues 
easier, but there is considerable resist- 
ance to any marked price weakness. 
Scrap still is drooping. 

Pig Iron.—Makers generally in the 
east have their output for the rest 
of the year pretty well taken up and 
consumers invariably are ordering in 
their tonnage freely. In not a few 
cases, particularly in  steel-making 
iron, urgent demands for shipment 
have been made by users resulting in 
some cases in the placing of supple- 
mental orders. These substantial under- 
lying conditions are producing consid- 
erable resistance to the easier drift 
of the market, while new buying con- 
tinues light. Lower prices are appear- 
ing in some grades, but these usually 
are from one or two sellers. On 
northern No. 2X, $15.75, Philadelphia, 
is usually minimum, but this level 
can be shaded on certain brands. Vir- 
ginia iron is moving slowly at $12, 
furnace, for No. 2X, or $15.80, this 
district. Declines are noted in low 
grade iron. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works bought 1,000 tons of 1 to 1.50 
per cent silicon iron for this year 
from an eastern Pennsylvania maker 
at a shade below $14.75, delivered. 
Another sale of 1,000 tons of forge 
for Philadelphia delivery was done at 
about $14.75, delivered. A Delaware 
river pipe maker is actively figuring 
on 3,000 to 5,000 tons of low silicon 
iron. Some southern forge for this 
year is still available at $10, Birming- 
ham, or $14.20, delivered, this district. 
A Kutztown, Pa., consumer is inquir- 
ing for 400 tons of No. 2X for this 
year and 1,000 tons for first half. 
Steel-making irons are not very act- 
ive. One buyer of basic is figuring 
informally for a tonnage for this year. 
The market for first quarter basic is 
not above $15.50, delivered, at which 
there has been some selling, and $15.25 





can be done this year. A local buyer 
is, figuring on 1,500 tons of standard 
Bessemer. This same buyer still is 
negotiating for English and Scotch 
hematite, but it is certain, as previ- 
ously stated, that foreign iron of a 
strictly Bessemer quality cannot com- 
pete with the domestic market by 
about $2.50 a ton. Standard low phos- 
phorus iron remains $23 to $23.50, 
Philadelphia, with small sales. A local 
consumer took 500 tons of November 
malleable from a lake furnace at about 
$16.25, delivered. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—While little 
new business in steel bars is being 
offered, the 1.40c, Pittsburgh, price 
seems to hold. About 1,500 tons of 
bars for two buyers are pending. Iron 
bars show greater easiness and 1.25c, 
mill, which has been minimum, can 
now be shaded on some lots. 

Plates—The Norfolk & Western 
railroad has closed for the steel for 
1,500 hopper cars, to be built in its 
own shops, at Roanoke, and the plates, 
about 8,000 to 10,000 tons, are under- 
stood to have gone to a _ southern 
Ohio maker. The Worth Bros. Co. 
has taken 3,000 tons of plates for a 
tank steamer for the Standard Oil 
Co., recently placed with the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
The Harlan & Hollingsworth Cor- 
poration has placed with an eastern 
mill the plates for two ferry boats. 
A local buyer asks 600 tons. New 
tonnage is coming out rather slowly, 
as small lots still rule and makers are 
competing sharply for orders. Except 
on the smallest lots, 1.35c, Pittsburgh, 
or 1.50c, Philadelphia, is being general- 
ly quoted and reports are more gen- 
eral that 1.30c is possible with certain 
makers. Eastern mill operations are 
declining and run from about 60 to 
75 per cent of steel capacity. The 
Seaboard Air Line still is figuring on 
about 500 tons of plates. 

Structural Shapes.—There is more 
talk of 1.30c, Pittsburgh, being availa- 
ble in the eastern market on the 
more attractive orders for shapes. 
This is equivalent to 1.45c, Philadel- 
phia. This price is the result of a 
more urgent demand for tonnage 
among eastern mills, the operations 
of which are gradually declining, but 
it is also reported as being made by 
some Pittsburgh makers. The disposi- 
tion among makers generally is to 
meet whatever price develops in com- 





petition. Openly, 1.35c, Pittsburgh, is 
the usual quotation. Two large Pitts- 
burgh mills divided an order for 4,500 
tons of shapes placed by the Norfolk’ 
& Western railroad for car construc- 
tion. 

Sheets. — The leading maker of 
sheets is quoting No. 10 gage blue 
annealed in the east on the basis of 
1.50c, Pittsburgh, or 1.65c, Philadel- 
phia, and this price is being met by 
eastern makers. Sometimes lower 
prices are reported. Buyers are clos- 
ing lightly and specifications are mod- 
erate. Production is dropping. The 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. has 
shut down one of its four mills. 

Semi-Finished Steel. — The market 
for crude steel in the east continues 
to decline. On rolling billets, $24, 
delivered, and in forging steel $29, 
delivered, are being done by eastern 
makers. This price is equivalent to 
$21.60, Pittsburgh, on rolling steel. 
Pittsburgh district makers in the 
week have quoted $22.50, Pittsburgh, 
on very small lots. Small sales pre- 
dominate. One inquiry for 250 tons is 
current. There have been no further 
developments on foreign steel. 

Old Material—The past week has 


brought further declines to a weak- 


scrap market in this district. One 
steel maker took several thousand 
tons of heavy melting steel at $10.75, 
delivered, a new low price. Car 
wheels, railroad wrought, wrought 
pipe and forge are lower. The reduced 
demand by the steel works has thrown 
upon the market considerable tonnage 
of forge from the larger producers, 
which is usually absorbed by the 
former interests. This has glutted 
the market and has weakened this 
grade. 


Want Furnace Sold 


3ondholders of the Dunbar Furnace 
Co., Dunbar, Pa., have petitioned the 
courts at Philadelphia to foreclose a 
blanket mortgage given in their favor 
July 1, 1893, and to sell the property 
to pay off their claims. The proceed- 
ings have been brought by the Fidel- 
ity Trust Co., which is the trustee of 
the mortgage. The outstanding bonds 
amount to $398,000 and bear 5 per 
cent interest, payable semi-annually. 
The respondents to the suit are the 
Dunbar Furnace Co., the Dunbar Coal 
& Coke Co., the Philadelphia Ware- 
house Co., the Aldine Trust Co., as 
trustee; Samuel, Dickson and Walter 
C. Harris, receivers of the Dunbar 
Furnace Co. The hearing is set for 
Dec. 11. 


Edward L. Herndon, secretary and 
treasurer of the Eastern Steel Co., 
Pottsville, -Pa., has returned from a 
trip abroad. 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Tone of New York Market is Easier 


Pig Iron Buyers Very Slow in Placing Orders—British Iron 
Not Yet Competitive—Plate Makers Somewhat Encouraged 


BY C, J. STARK 


of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
503-4 West St. Bldg., 
New York, Oct. 28. 


Office 


Pig Iron—Buyers still show indif- 
closing for any distance 
the iron market in the 

district remains very 
tone is distinctly 


ference in 
ahead, and 
metropolitan 
quiet. The easier, 
yet prices have not yielded far. So 
little business of attractive size is 
being done that the true limits of the 
market are not shown. Buffalo buy- 
ers deny further reports, notably from 
that shaded 


for Central 


new they have 
$14, furnace, Oo. cas 
Pennsylvania irons are offered at $14, 


England, 


furnace, or $16.35, New England de- 
livery, 10 cents under the Buffalo 
level. More aggressive eastern Penn- 
sylvania sellers are inclined to do 
$15.50, delivered tidewater, for No. 
2X, if necessary, though the usual 
level is $15.75 to $16. A pump com- 
pany asks about 1,000 tons of various 
grades for early delivery at Buffalo. 


Inquiries for 1,000 tons of charcoal 
and for 500 tons of special iron are 
out in this district. One lot of 1,000 


tons of Lebanon low phosphorus iron 


was recently sold in this district at 
$18, furnace, and 500 tons of this 
grade is pending. A New England 
buyer is figuring on several thousand 
tons for forward delivery. Reports 
from abroad are that English makers 
are offering 7s freight from Middles- 


brough to Philadelphia, with vessel 


interests asking 9s It is indicated 
about 8s 6d could be done. At this 
rate Middlesbrough iron still falls 
considerably short of being compet- 


itive. 

Ferro-Alloys.—The minimum of the 
ferro-manganese market remains at 
$49, this price applying to 
German material. <A of 100 tons 
to a Harrisburg buyer at this price is 


, 1 
seaboard, 


sale 


noted. Small sales of English ferro- 
Manganese continue to be made at 
$50, seaboard. One lot of 100 tons 


at this figure is reported. The mar- 


ket is quiet, with forward buying still 


lacking. An eastern buyer still fig- 
ures on 300 tons of spiegeleisen. 
Plates.—Plate makers are encour- 


aged by the recent increase in orders 
for cars actually closed and the larger 
that are the equip- 
market. Apart from this devel- 


prospects before 


ment 
opment, however, there are few indi- 
cations of better tonnage in sight and 


new business is running light. Mill 
operations in the east still are declin- 


ing. Prices show easiness and it is 
indicated that 1.30c, Pittsburgh, can 
be done on a round tonnage, with 
even lower figures rumored.  Prac- 


tically all makers will now quote 1.35c 
Pittsburgh, in the eastern districts. 
Structural Material.—Developments 
oi the past week more clearly indi- 
cate that 1.30c, Pittsburgh, or 1.46c, 
New York, could be on a de- 
sirable order for shapes from several 
different makers, particularly in the 
east. The scarcity of orders ahd re- 
duced mill operations are leading to 
considerable aggressiveness in selling 
Generally, the mar- 


done 


by certain mills. 


ket is quoted at 1.35c, Pittsburgh. 
The tonnage of work under bid and 
in prospect in the east has accumulat- 
ed to a large figure, as awards are 
coming slowly. Buyers, apparently, 
hold off in the hope of lower prices. 
The metrepolitan district remains 


quite dull. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—As the end of the 
construction season approaches, the 
usual falling off of orders from pri- 
vate buyers and municipalities is be- 
ginning to appear. This is still fur- 
ther reducing the only fair activity 
that has prevailed in cast pipe. Prices 
still are uneven and attractive orders 
usually bring out a low figure. John 
Fox & Co. are low on 850 tons for 
Manhattan and Brooklyn at a bid of 
$23.20, delivered, for 6 and 8-inch pipe, 
and $50 to $52, delivered, for specials. 
The Atlantic City letting of 6,600 tons 
of large pipe, upon which R. D, Wood 
& Co. are low, is not yet awarded. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Some consum- 
ers are holding back on specifications 
in steel bars, apparently in the belief 
that but 
there is no sign as yet of any break 


lower prices are inevitable, 


from the 1.40c, Pittsburgh, price. 
New business also is being held back. 
The bar iron market shows little 


change. On common bars, 1.25c, mill, 
still is regarded as the inside figure, 
although there are some reports that 
this can be shaded. 

Coke.—A leading eastern buyer has 
closed within the past few days for a 
little less than 10,000 tons of Con- 
nellsville standard furnace coke to be 
delivered over the next several weeks 
at a price of $1.90, ovens. The coke 
purchased is understood to have been 
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one of the most strictly high grade 
furnace brands of the Connellsville 
region. 

Old Material—The scrap market in 
this district has become lifeless. »Con- 
sumers are buying in only a hand-to- 
mouth way and where sales are being 
forced by dealers or holders of ma- 
terial, prices usually suffer. The gen- 
eral tendency of the market is -down- 
Heavy melting steel has sold 
$10.75, a 


ward. 
in eastern Pennsylvania at 


new low price by 25 cents. 


MALLEABLE INQUIRY 


Excites Some Interest in the Very 
Dull St. Louis District. 


BY E. C. ERWIN 


Review, 
Oct. 28. 


TRADE 
St. Louis, 
Pig Iron.—The pig 
has been so dull in 
cently that considerable 
manifested today when an inquiry for 
1,000 to 2,000 of malleable ap- 
peared. Business last week was con- 
fined to small tonnages,- and there 
were very few of them. Southern 
No. 2 is still quoted at $11 for this 
year, and $11.50 for first quarter de- 
livery, but there is a strong feeling 
that it could be bought for $11.25, 
3irmingham, for first quarter. North- 
ern iron is held at $14, Ironton, and 
$15, Chicago, with practically no de- 


Office of Tue Iron 


iron business 


this market re- 
interest was 


tons 


mand. 

Coke.—One sale was made Friday 
of 10,000 tons of furnace coke and an- 
other of 1,000 tons of foundry coke, 


and several small orders were re- 
ported. Otherwise the market re- 
mains very sluggish. No change in 


prices from last week. 


Old Material.—The scrap iron mar- 
ket seems to have a downward ten- 
dency, with a reduction of 50 cents 


a ton all along the line. This is due 
to the supply being far in excess of 
the demand, and the unwillingness of 
buyers to take hold while conditions 
are not promising. There are no lists 
of consequence out today. 

The Standard Seamless Tube Co., 
which is building a new mill at Econ- 
Pa., has filed notice at Harris- 
increase in capital stock 
from $10,000 to $1,200,000. Samuel 
Diescher & Sons, engineers, Pitts- 
burgh, are in charge of the construc- 
tion work. The Fownes interests are 
directly cennected with the new plant. 


omy, 
burg of an 


The Southern Cross Mine, Towle, 
Calif., advises the actual money lost in 
the recent fire at its works was about 
$65,000, no insurance. The total 
to the company is about $100,000. 


The works will be rebuilt at once. 


loss 
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Slightly Better Inquiry at Cincinnati 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


But .Some Buyers Are Merely Sounding the 
Market and the Outlook for Orders is Not Good 


BY S. G. BACKMAN 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
503 Mercantile Library B!dg., 
Cincinnati, Oct. 28. 

Pig Iron.—General inquiries have 
probably been a little heavier during 
the past week, but in most cases they 
call for delivery outside of this terri- 
tory. The buying movement, how- 
ever, has apparently not increased to 
any extent, and the market can still 
be said to be very low and void of 
any new developments. Most of these 
inquiries, also, probably call for larger 
tonnages than will be bought, as in 
many instances buyers at the present 
time are using every means available 
to constantly test the market and to 
feel out prices whenever possible. The 
situation here appears to be develop- 
ing more and more into a waiting 
game on the part of both the buyer 
and the seller. Melters in this terri- 
tory have been either buying from 
hand to mouth for some time, or, if 
covered for last quarter requirements, 
have been refusing to contract for the 
first half of next year, and now sev- 
eral of the larger southern furnaces 
are refusing to book any more last 
quarter business at the regular quo- 
tations. Southern Ohio furnaces do 
not appear to be on as strong a basis 
in this regard as those in the south. 
At the present time, it looks as 
though the turning point will be 
about the first of next year for bet- 
ter or worse. 

A sale of about 500 tons of northern 
foundry iron is reported to have been 
made to a Hamilton, O., melter yes- 
terday at less than $14, Ironton basis, 
for No. 2 foundry, delivery to extend 
into the first half. 
able, though, that the analysis does 
not call for strictly No. 2 foundry 
quotations are $14, 


It is quite prob- 


iron. General 
Ironton, for either last 
first half shipment. 


quarter or 


The range in southern No. 2 foun- 
dry iron is still from $11 to $11.50, 
Birmingham basis, for the last quar- 
ter, and from $11.50 to $12, Birming- 
ham, for the first half. Inquiries 
for southern foundry iron include 
3,000 tons from northern Ohio and 
1,500 tons from Pittsburgh territory. 
An inquiry for 625 tons of southern 
foundry iron from Louisville, Ky., is 
reported to have been closed today. 
There is also an inquiry before deal- 
ers here for from 2,000 to 3,000 tons 


of malleable iron from a_ western 
melter. 

Coke.—The coke market is not as 
strong as it was last week, which con- 
dition is probably due to the fact 
that production, especially in the Con- 
nellsville district and prohably also 
in the Wise county district, is now 
greater than the demand. The ovens, 
therefore, in order to keep operating 
and to prevent too much coke being 
stored, are offering lower prices for 
prompt Contract prices 
have not changed in any of the fields. 
Connellsville foundry coke for prompt 
shipment is now given at from $2.50 
to $2.75 per ton, ovens, and Wise 
county furnace coke at from $2.15 to 
$2.25 per ton, ovens. Pocahontas and 
New River prices are unchanged for 
either spot or contract delivery, but 
they have recently suffered several re- 
ductions, The market is rather quiet, 
as almost all the foundries have covy- 
ered up until next July and are rather 
slow about buying beyond that date, 
and the furnaces have not as yet 
shown any inclination to begin to 
contract for the next six months, al- 
though their usual time for buying is 
about at hand. Some dealers com- 
plain of the shortage of box cars, but 


? 
shipment. 


as a general rule open cars are not 
scarce. 

Finished Material.— Warehouse busi- 
ness has not been very good during 
the past week and the decline that 
was quoted in warehouse prices dur- 
ing the past few days is becoming 
more general. It is also probable that 
the former level of prices cannot 
be recovered before the first of the 
year. On the other hand, there ap- 
pears to be sufficient strength in the 
market to withstand another decline 
for some time to come. The local 
sheet mill is very busy and specifica- 
tions both on old and new contracts 
during the past week have been very 
satisfactory. The mill is about four 
weeks behind on deliveries and it is 
being rushed with orders from job- 
bers who desire shipments as quickly 
as possible. Prices are given at from 
2.15c to 2.20c on black sheets No. 28 
gage and from 3.15¢ to 3.20c on gal- 
vanized sheets No. 28 gage, f.o.b. 
Newport (Ky.), and Cincinnati. 

Old Material.—The scrap iron mar- 
ket is very weak. As a result of a 


long period of inactivity with no 


793 


prospects of a betterment within the 
near future, the situation has at last 
reached a point at which a definite 
level of prices has practically been 
discarded, and prices are now being 
determined only by the conditions 
of the sales. There is a large surplus 
of scrap available and it will take 
a long period of activity, which, 
however, is not in sight, to strengthen 
the market. A small sale of stove 
plate is reported at $6.25 per net ton 
to a melter outside of this city, which 
is a little below the level generally 
quoted. Users of scrap appear 
to be buying from hand to mouth as 
a general rule, and are refusing to 
cover for tonnages of any size on an 
uncertain market. 


VERY LITTLE INTEREST 


Shown by Buffalo Melters—Sellers 
Not Afraid of British Iron. 


BY FRANK R. DOLBEE 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Buffalo, Oct. 28. 


Pig Iron.—Sporadic buying to meet 
immediate limited demands, aggregat- 
ing a placement of between 5,000 and 
6,000 tons, or slightly better than the 
total of last week, and a continuance 
of the listlessness of the past two 
weeks, characterize the iron market 
in this territory. Foundries show but 
slight interest for the reason that they 
are reported to be but fairly busy. 
But few inquiries have come in during 
the week and these are from scattered 
sources for small tonnages. No fig- 
ures are being asked on iron wanted 
beyond the current quarter. Malleable 
developed some inquiry and Canadian 
users have come in with a fairly good 
inquiry for foundry grades. 

The lull that has prevailed is not 
apparent in the price schedules. So 
far, no changes have taken place. The 
furnaces of the district have been in- 
vestigating the field of possible for- 
eign competition in pig iron, under 
the Underwood tariff. They are sat- 
isfied that the consumers on this side 
will have nothing to gain by making 
purchases abroad. The high grade 
Scotch irons are above the price of 
No. 1 foundry produced here. The 
low grade Middlesbrough iron, high 
in phosphorus, which cannot be used 
to any extent in the United States, 
except by the pipe makers along the 
Atlantic seaboard, offers no induce- 
ment to the consumers on ‘the ques- 
tion of price when compared with the 
present schedule on low grade iron 
produced here. With this condition 
well settled among the producers, the 
furnacemen are holding to their sched- 
ules, waiting for the consumers to 
come to the conclusion that for qual- 
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ity and price, it is to their advantage 
to place their orders here instead of 
abroad. 

Finished Material.—Activity in wire 
and wire products with prices firm 
and bar mill products holding strongly 
at 1.40c base, in the face of a fair 
demand, represent the only features of 
strength in the finished material mar- 
ket. There is little or no ordering 
being done except to meet immediate 
requirements with moderate tonnages, 
and warehouse prices on_ structural 
shapes, plates, heavy angles and the 
larger sizes have been reduced $2 a 
ton during the week in this territory. 
Structural is being offered at 1.35c 
base, although on less than carload 
orders $1 to $2 more per ton is being 
obtained. New York state canners 
are in the market for their require- 
ment of tin plate for next season, and 
the mills are expected to have their 
prices on this product ready within a 
week. 

Old Material—Dealers report that 
there is practically no market for 
scrap of any kind. The few sales 
made during the week were to users 
in the valley section. Prices, how- 
ever, are being held without further 
softening, at the level quoted a week 
ago. 


Object to Coke Rate 


Washington, Oct. 28—The 
[Iron Works and the Andrews Steel 
Furnace & Boiler Works have filed a 
complaint with the Interstate Com- 


Salem 


merce Commission against the South- 
ern Pacific Co. and the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Co, objecting to the 
rate on coke from Wilkeson, Wash., 
to Salem, Ore. From Wilkeson to 
Portland the rate is $1.75 per ton and 
from Portland to Salem it is 6c per 
The complainants claim 
the through: rate should be $2.55 
Reparation of $90.47 is sought. 


100 pounds. 


Profits on Tubes in Germany 


Statement re- 
Mannesmann 


The brief financial 
cently issued by the 
Tube Works, Dusseldorf, the largest 
of the German producers of steel 
tubes, disclosed a net profit of 9,837,- 
($2,261,730.25) against 
marks ($1,380,875.98), and 
proposed a dividend of 13% per 
cent on the old capital of 33,000,000 


($7,755,000), and of 634 per 


150 marks 
5,876,068 


marks 
cent on the new capital of 28,000,000 
marks ($6,580,000) issued during the 
year. The more detailed report now 
published states that the output last 
year was the largest in the history 
of the firm, and showed the wisdom of 


the large capital expenditure on new 
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plant which has been made during 
recent years. The central sales or- 
ganization formed during the _ year, 
and in which the Mannesmann com- 
pany, along with several other Ger- 
man makers, is interested, is said to 
have worked smoothly and proved of 
decided value. : 

The English subsidiary, the British 
Mannesmann Tube Company, Limited, 
paid 5 per cent on the preference 
shares for the year 1911-12 and 7 per 


cent arrears of dividend. 


MANY TOPICS 





Being Considered by Commissioners 
at Washington Meeting. 


Washington, Oct. 28—The annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway Commissioners and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
began a four-day session in the rooms 
of the latter body this morning. 
There is a fair attendance present, 
and it is expected that when the con- 
vention gets well under way some- 
thing like 150 of the 300 railway com- 
inissioners of the country will partici- 
pate in the meeting. 

Railway operation, legislation and 
equipment will be dealt with compre- 
hensively. Safety appliances, rails and 
equipment and shippers’ claims are 
among the most interesting topics to 
be discussed. 

William Kilpatrick, chairman of the 
committee on safety appliances, will 
present a report suggesting that the 
most important matter along the line 
of safety appliances at the present 
time is the installation of block sig- 
nals on railways and the application 
of a rigid discipline against the viola- 
tion of signal indications. 


METAL MARKETS 
New York 


Copper.—Following a show of activity the 
latter part of week before last and the early 
part of last week, the copper market is again 
quiet The deliveries into consumption are 
falling off to some extent but, because of the 
the undertone of 


Producers are hold 


strong statistical position 
the market is very firm 

ing to the old price of 16.87%c, 30 days, on 
electrolytic. Second sellers are willing to sell 
small lots for delivery to nearby points at 
16.50c to 16.60c, cash. A few carloads of 


prime lake have been selling here at 17.12%c 


and 17.25c, cash. The market may be quoted 
at 17c to 17.25c. Poorer brands may be had 
in small lots at 16.62%c to 16.75c, cash For 


casting producers are asking 16.60c, 30 days, 
but for casting made from virgin material 
16.85c is asked. Outsiders are quoting cast- 
Demand for 


ing at 16.25¢ to 16.37%c, cash. 


casting is lacking. 
Today’s close on standard copper in Lon 
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don was £74 15s for spot and £73 5s for 
three months, compared with $74 17s 6d for 
spot and £74 10s for three months a week 
a-o. Sales of standard on the London ex 
change have been declining steadily since last 
Tuesday. Exports from this country so far 
this month amount to 26,388 tons. 

Tin.—This metal is rather easy in tone de 
spite a drop in the price of spot of £1 10s 
on the London exchange today. This heavy 
decline was caused by an unusually heavy 
selling movement, 150 tons of spot and 850 
tons of futures changing hands on the Lon 
don exchange today. In New York the spot 
price today is 40c. Consumption of pig tin 
is falling off and it is expected deliveries in 
to consumption during October will show a 
decline of at least 500 tons, and a correspond 


ing increase in stocks. Arrivals so far this 
month amount to 3,515 tons, while 1,705 tons 
are still afloat. The close in London was 
£182 10s for spot and £183 10s for three 
months today, compared with £187 ‘17s 6d 


for spot and £184 7s 6d for three months a 
week ago 

Lead Ihe leading interest continues to 
charge 4.35c, for carload lots, New York de- 
livery. Outside interests are also charging 
4.35c. The demand is very dull. 


Spelter.—Spelter has hardened slightly and 
prime western brands, in carload lots, New 
York delivery, may be had at 5.35c to 5.40c. 
There has been some buying recently but the 
market is now quiet. 

Antimony.—Cookson’s is now held at 7.60c 


Hallett’s at 7.25c to 7.37%4c; other 


to 7.75c; 
brands at 6.75c. These prices are for New 


York delivery, duty paid. 


Chicago 
Oct. 27. 
New Metals..-The tremendous reduction in 
producers’ stocks has saved the copper mar- 
ket. Buying of all non-ferrous metals con- 


ited scale. Spelter, 





tinues on aé_ rather li 
lead and tin are still under pressure. 
ices, ca. &, Chicago 


We quote dealers’ pric 
as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 16%c; casting, 
163¢c; smaller lots, %4c to 4c higher. Spel- 
ter, car lots, 5.20c; lead, desilverized, 4.25c; 
sheet zinc, $7.50, f. o. b. La Salle, in car 
lots of 600-pound casks; pig tin, 4lc; Cook- 
son’s antimony, 8%c; other grades, 7c. 

Id Metals.—Old metals show but little 
indication of strength. Lead and zinc scrap 
are particularly weak. Consumers are cau- 
tiously awaiting general business developments 
and dealers are chary about loading up. 

We quote dealers’ selling prices f. o. b. 
Chicago as follows: 

Copper wire, crucible shapes, 14%c; copper 
bottoms, 12%4c; heavy red brass, 13%c; heavy 
yellow brass, 8'%c; No. 1 red brass borings, 
11%c; No. 1 yellow brass borings, 8c; brass 
clippings, 934c; lead pipe, 4%4c; zinc scrap, 
4c; tea lead, 4c; No. 1 aluminum 16%c; 
No. 1 pewter, 28c; block tin pipe, 36%c; tin 


linotype dross, 3c; _ electrotype 


c; stereotype pilates, 4%c;_ stereo- 


The Electric Service Co., Cincinnati, 
advises it is organized to manufacture 
electric insulation and _ similar ma- 
terials, especially Formica, a new com- 
mutator insulation. EK. A. Faber, 
Cincinanti, is president and D. B. Wal- 
lace, Walton, Ky., is secretary. Di- 
rectors, in addition to the officers, are: 
John L. Vest, Walton, and D. J. 


O’Conor and A. A. Faber, Cincinnati. 









Gloomy Reports From European Trade Centers 


Declining Prices on All Products in Germany—Belgium Business 


Goes from Bad to Worse-—— Russia Alone Has Favorable News 
BRITISH IRON TRADE high as ever, and fuel unusually dear. spectively. Very sharp reductions 


It is expected that recent selling re- are being made in continental fin- 
London, Oct. 28. (By cable.)—Mid- ductions will carry a cut of 7% per ished steel, which, it is freely pre- 
cent in the wages of blast furnace dicted, must soon énforce a further 


dlesbrough No. 3, 51s 10%d, an in- aa , : ; : ‘ oh : 
men. There is still a good demand decided reduction in British prices. 


crease of 3d from yesterday. 


for best iron and foundry iron, of The tin plate trade continues ex- 
fel which the great firmness in cold-blas >mely . ss 
Gliese cl Tux nia Sa a: vhic the great firmness in cold-blast tremely depressed and orders are 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., Staffordshire iron, affords a very good being refused because their accept- 
; ing > g : > . . . 
Birmingham, Eng., Oct. 18. example. It is said that an inquiry ance would involve actual loss. 
Pig Iron—The fact is now recog- has come from Philadelphia for 5,000 In spite of a good deal of pessimism, 


nized that business is on the down tons of pig iron, but there is no great there are some optimists who declare 
grade. There has been a fall in Mid- confidence here as to the possibility that the present quiet interval with 
dlesbrough pig iron of about Is ($0.24) of business with America as the re- falling prices will be a great advan- 
on the week. The present level of sult of tariff changes, tage to the trade generally as quo- 
prices for Cleveland is the lowest Finished Iron and Steel.—The trade tations were a few months ago quite 
touched since 1912. Yesterday’s quo- jn finished- iron and steel goes from prohibitive, and a great deal of busi- 
tations were 51s 9d ($12.60) for prompt bad to worse. As was anticipated a ness was frightened off. The remedy 
iron, 52s ($12.72) for one month, and week ago, marked bars were reduced has been drastic. On Wednesday 
three months sellers 52s 6d ($12.84). from £9 10s Od ($45.52) to £9 bar iron in west Scotland was re- 
It was significant that buyers of- ($44.08), but everybody recognizedthat duced 7s 6d ($1.82) per ton, making 
fered 10d below the last named this can be only a temporary stopping the basis £7 2s 6d ($34.88), less 5 per 
figure. Shipments are on a fair- place since unmarked bars are selling cent, a drop of 27s 6d ($16.72) per 
ly heavy scale, being 36,000 tons at $7 2s 6d ($34.64) which is nearly ton since the beginning of summer. 
for the month so far. In the same £2 ($9.78) below the figure of marked It is hoped that some very large 
period, warrant stock has been re- iron. The proper margin is under- contracts will shortly be placed with 
duced 3,000 tons, and now stands at’ stood to be somewhere about 30s the steel makers in Barrow-in-Fur- 
167,000 tons. The market is evidently ($7.34). The South Yorkshire Bar tess, where orders are just now rather 


depressed by several outside circum- Association has decided to continue badly wanted. 

stances, such as dear money and the its present selling figure of $8 10s Od Galvanized sheets, although being 
after-effects of the war in East Eu- ($41.64) for another month. turned out in large quantities, are de- 
rope. The smelters in all districts There are signs of some revival cidedly weak in price. They have 
frankly confess that business is in a in the finished steel trade, owing to entirely lost the buoyancy which a 
bad way. But they prefer to put their very good rail orders having come fortnight ago aroused cheerful an- 


iron into stock, rather than take lower in from abroad. The railway steel ticipations and the minimum has 
prices. This is especially the case in department has picked up wonder- fallen as low as £10 15s Od ($52.64) 
Northampton and Derbyshire. Iron fully, thanks to very large orders f.o.b. Liverpool. 

from the last named _ district is from the Indian railways as well as All the steel using trades of Shef- 
being placed on truck at 54s 6d from Australia and. the Far East. field are showing some animation, and 
($13.34) so that Cleveland iron is be- Some desirable tramway lines have high speed steels with other special 
ginning to compete with Derbyshire been booked for the Argentine. The productions are selling very well. 
market. Smelters place some reliance home railways, however, are, at pres- 


upon the fact that 14 blast furnaces sent, very poor buyers. Large quan- 
“ 7 of fc ~~ GERMAN IRON TRADE 


have gone out of action in the various tities steel will be wanted 

districts, reducing the output some- agricultural implements, which are Berlin, Oct. 16 
thing like 10,000 to 12,000 tons. It being ordered in good quantity. The developments in the iron trade 
is hoped that soon this will have an While the, armament works are al- have been a continued series of de- 
effect on prices. In the Midland dis- ready very busy, further substantial clining prices in all branches. For 
trict, pig iron is the firmest depart- orders are known to be pending. delivery during the first half of 1914, 
ment, because makers say that they The ominous element at present they have been reduced by 2 to 3 
are already losing money at present is the large competition from Bel- jy arks (47 to 70%4 cents) for hematite 
figures. There was a reduction on gium and Germany. Foreign agents and foundry No. 1, and 3 to 4 marks 
Thursday of 5s ($1.22) in Stafford- have been here in “battalions” lately, (7914 to 94 cents) for No. 3; Siegen 
shire cold blast iron, making the and they have carried off a good deal puyddling, steel-making, and spiegel- 
present figures £6 5s Od ($30.60). of quarter-day business. Some 1,000- iron 3 marks. Bars are, if anything, 
This brand has kept remarkable firm- ton contracts for billets have been more depressed than ever, and are 
ness throughout the year quite disre- placed which would have been very reported to be selling at 91 marks 
garding vicissitudes in other depart- welcome to British mills. It is pos- ($21.38%) for export. Wire and wire 
ments. Hematite is being reduced a_ sible to buy Belgian 4-inch billets, products are cheaper, and in practical- 
further ls (24c), East coast mixed iron delivered, at £4 8s Od ($21.54) with ly all products orders can now be 
being now available at 7ls ($17.38). £4 10s Od ($21.96) for short bars. placed with delivery within a fortnight 
Smelters are in a very difficult posi- The British figures for these are or so. A violent price-cutting war has 
the coster raw material as £4 17s 6d ($23.64) and £5 ($24) re- broken out between German and Aus- 


tion with 
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trian trade interests; various works 
are working appreciably below their 
full capacity. Prices for half-products 
have been reduced by 5. shillings 
($1.22) per ton (2,240 pounds), and 
when it aims to overcome competition, 
the price reductions are widened in 
order to secure the business. All this 
means that the industry is passing 
through a crisis such as it has not 
experienced for many years, and at 
the moment there seems to be no 
sign of an early improvement A 
considerable effort is in preparation to 
get a footing in the American mar- 
ket, which it is believed has become 
possible under the new tariff. 

On Oct 9, the statistics of the pro- 
duction of pig iron were issued; the 
output during the month of September 
amounted to 1,539,197 tons, against 
1,638,824 in August and 1,479,264 tons 
in September last year. These figures, 
while showing a moderate decrease 
on the previous month, are still over 
100,000 tons ahead of the corresponding 
month of last year. During the first 
nine months of tlhe year the output 
aggregated 14,443,405 tons, whereas in 
the same period last year it amounted 
to only 13,115,802 tons. The exports 
of wire, according to syndicate returns, 
amounted in September to 14,100 tons, 
against 11,435 in August. The Steel 
Syndicate has issued preliminary re 
turns of its shipments from works of 
some of its productions during Sep- 
tember, These amounted in __half- 
products to 144,000 tons, against 127,- 
504 in August; in railway material to 
242,000 tons, against 261,000; and in 
structural shapes to 132,000, against 
135,823 in the preceding month. 

The trade in this country finds the 
decreased business available consider- 
ably alleviated through the liberal or- 
ders in hand from the railways; thus 
they are now in treaty for very large 
quantities with the government rail- 
way department, the Prussian-Hessian 
line wanting 700 locomotives, 1,750 pas- 
senger coaches, and 15,000 freight cars, 
to be delivered complete by the end of 


September next year 


RUSSIAN IRON TRADE 


St. Petersburg, Oct. 15. 
Russian metallurgy remains strong 


and the following are the prices quoted 


at Kharkoff: Section iron, 1 rouble 
44-53 copecks (73-7714 cents) per pood 
(36 pounds); girders, Ir. 46-54c. (74- 
78c.): tank, Ir. 60-65c. (81-83%4c.); 
roofing, 2r. 10-20c (107-112c.) ex 


factory; pig iron, 70-72c. (35-36c.) per 
pood ex factory. There is nothing to 
add as to the tone of the market, which 
continues firm, and the fuel famine 


which is telling heavily against the prof- 
its of the iron producers continues prac- 
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tically as intense as ever—probably more 
so, because the Baku strikes having 
seriously diminished the production of 
petroleum and thereby reduced the 
amount available of liquid fuel. The 
demands on the Donetz coal reserves 
must be more severe than ever and 
prices correspondingly firmer to the 
iron smelters and metal rollers gen- 
erally. The market will no doubt 
be eased with the determination of 
the government to facilitate the im- 
portation of foreign coal by the large 
departments and corporations 


BELGIAN IRON TRADE 


3russels, Oct. 16. 


It is not too much to say that the 
iron and steel business of this country 
has recently gone from bad to worse. 
The hopes that the month of September 
would bring an improvement have been 
entirely unfulfilled; the recrudescence 
of political fears regarding affairs in 
southeastern Europe has __ frightened 
buyers away, and during the last fort 
night very few fresh orders have been 
booked. A number of works are so 
short of employment that they have to 
devise means to reduce their output. 
There will, however, probably be no 
radical stoppage, although many mills 
have already begun to run short time, 
some shortening their hours, others 
cutting out shifts or working five days 
a week. Meanwhile great efforts have 
been made during the fortnight to se- 
cure new orders through a_= gradual 
reduction of prices, such reductions be- 
ing made both in the home trade and 
in the export market to the extent 
ef from 2 shillings to 5. shillings 
(49 cents to $1.22) per ton, so that 
now quotations f.o.b. Antwerp are 
barely 90 shillings ($21.90) for steel 
bars, 94 shillings ($22.88) for iron bars, 
99 shillings ($24.09) for rods, steel 
plates 100 shillings to 105 shillings 
($24.34 to $25.56); sheets, % inch, 108 
shillings ($26.29); 1/16 inch, 110  shil- 
lings ($26.77). The more prices are re- 
duced the greater German competition 
seems to become, so much so that many 
works maintain that without a radical 
lowering of prices of half-products, 
they will be quite unable to continue the 
battle beyond the end of the year 

The iron ore trade has become very 
dull, all consumers endeavoring, more 
or less successfully, to obtain price 
Pig iron is quoted at 
nominal prices, say ou the basis of 
76 frances ($14.44) for foundry, 69 francs 
($13.11) for Thomas, etc., but if it is 
a matter of securing orders, they are 


concessions. 


modified to still lower levels, if neces- 
sary. Scrap is weak and not very 
salable at 5714 francs ($10.92%) per 


ton. Export business in finished steel 
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is decidedly scarce. Japan is under- 
bidding every firm offer, and China is 
out of the market on account of her 
political dissensions. A _ reduction in 
the price of hoop iron and steel to 
122 shillings ($29.70) f. o. b. has, 
however, brought a considerable ton 
nage of orders. Wire mills are per- 
haps more in want of orders than any 
branch, nor is work among machinery 
mills busy. Builders of freight cars 
and vicinal passenger coachmakers, 
however, are fairly busy; while the 
pooled . steel products, like rails and 
girders, have for some time become 
equally slack. 


STILL DECLINING 


Are Stocks in the British Centers— 
Recent Change Small. 


Declining stocks still mark the pig 
iron situation in the Middlesbrough 
and Cumberland districts of England. 
In the week of Oct. 16, Middles- 
brough warrants dropped 1,375 tons, 
to a total of 167,099 tons upon that 
date, a decrease in the year of 74,524 
tons. In the Cumberland district, the 
reduction of the week was 710 tons 
to a total of 13,189 tons on Oct. 17, 
a total reduction of 23,234 tons in 
the year to date. Furnaces in blast 
in Middlesbrough district were 81, the 
same as the week preceding, and com- 
pared with 87 stacks in blast a year 
ago. In the Cumberland district, the 
active furnaces number 26, which was 
the same both in the preceding week 
and on the corresponding date in 
1912. In Scotland, 84 furnaces were 
blowing as of Oct. 17, compared with 
88 a year ago. 

A summary of the stock conditions 
in the Middlesbrough and Cumberland 
district in recent weeks with the num- 
ber of furnaces blowing shows the 
following: 

MIDDLESBROUGH DISTRICT. 


Stocks, Furnaces. 








Oct, RR errs 81 
Oct ; 81 
RS 06 bbl are clei ds else 81 
Sept. 25. 8 
Sept 18 R5 
Sept. 11. 88 
Sept 4. 3 89 
Aug. 28. 87,269 

Jat 1. $1.6 

CUMBERLAND DISTRICT. 

Oct 1¢ 3,18 2¢ 
Oct 9 ] LO9 

Oct 16,968 5 
Sept 25 7.720 5 
Sept. 18 18,181 24 
Sept. 11 18,829 24 
Sept. 4 19,¢ 24 
Aug, <3 »1 

Ta 3 


The rebuilding of Clinton furnace, 
of the Clinton Iron & Steel Co., which 
collapsed last spring, is rapidly near- 
ing completion and the stack is ex- 
pected to be put in blast next month. 




















Extensive Experments With Titaniferous Ores 


Will Be Conducted by the McIntyre Iron Co. at Cedar Point Furnace, 
Port Henry, N. Y.— Previous Experience in Smelting These Ores 


Plans have been shaped finally for 


the carrying on at the Cedar Point 
blast furnace at Port Henry, N. Y., 
of the most exhaustive series of ex- 


periments with the smelting of titani- 
ferous iron ores ever attempted in this 
country. The McelIntyre Iron Co, 
which controls deposits of titani- 
ferous magnetite ores in Essex county, 
N. Y., will conduct these experiments. 
For this purpose, the McIntyre Iron 
Co. has just taken Pilling & 
Crane, Philadelphia, months 
commencing Jan. 1, 1914, a lease upon 
the Cedar Point furnace of the North- 
ern Iron Co. at Port Henry, and now 
the of making all pre- 
liminary these tests, 
which promise to keenest 
interest throughout the iron and steel 
industry. 


vast 


from 


for six 


is in course 
arrangements for 


excite the 


the 
ex- 


It is proposed to put through 
the 
total of 
the ores 
from the company’s properties. The 
this block of mineral is 
now going forward. A concentrating 


course of these 
30,000 tons of 
titaniferous 


furnace in 
periments a 
concentrates of 


mining of 


plant is in process of construction to 
provide the beneficiated material. The 
general plan is to use as a mixture 
ores from the Witherbee, Sherman & 
Co. properties at Mineville and a com- 
paratively small con- 
centrates from the deposits of the Mc- 
Intyre Co. This 
titaniferous concentrates gradually will 
and chemical 
determinations made of 


percentage of 


Iron percentage of 


be increased complete 
and_ physical 
the pig iron at every stage to ascer- 
tain the full possibilities of 
ores of this character. 


economic 


Invites Inspection 


The operation of the furnace during 
the six months’ period of the experi- 
ments is to be under the direct charge 


Bachman, 


and supervision of F. E. 


formerly general manager of the 
Northern Iron Co. at Port Henry. 
Mr. Bachman announces that a cordial 
invitation is extended to all furnace- 
men to visit Port Henry while the 
test is being conducted and_ that 


very original character 
will 


suggestions from any furnaceman who 


owing to the 
of the experiments, he welcome 
may have had experience or has ac- 
quired information regarding the treat- 
ment of titaniferous ores. 

The the titani- 


enormous extent of 


ferous iron ore deposits in the Lake 
Sanford district in the Adirondack 
mountains of New York state is gen- 
erally known in the iron and steel in- 
dustry of this country. The property 
of the McIntyre Iron Co., 
probably the most extensive and rich- 
est of this region, is located in Essex 
county, about 50 miles west of Port 
Henry and about 28 miles north of 
North creek, the terminus of the 
Adirondack branch of the Delaware 
& Hudson railroad. Several examina- 
tions of the property have been made 
by eminent mining engineers, 
pronounce it to be one of the largest, 
the deposit of high 
titaniferous the United 


which is 


who 


largest, 
ore in 


if not 
grade 
States. 


Drills Show Ore 


Prof. Emmons, | state geologist of 
the state of New York, made a very 
careful examination of this property a 
number of years ago. An extract from 
his report is found in the Department 
of the Interior’s Bureau of Mines 
Bulletin No. 64, on “The Titaniferous 
Iron Ores of the United States, their 
Composition and Economic Value.” 
Prof. Emmons ‘is quoted on page 72 
of this bulletin as stating in his re- 
port that he “estimated the ore body 
of the Sanford Hill to contain 6,830,- 
000 tons at a depth of two feet be- 


low the adjoining surface.” The com- 
pany conducted extensive diamond 
drilling operations three years ago 
on Sanford Hill and Mill Pond de- 


posits and put down in all 32 holes 
at an average depth of about 200 feet. 
All of these holes showed practically a 
same 
dem- 


continuous body of ore of the 
general character. In order to 
onstrate the depth of the ore body, 
four holes put down to a depth 
of over 800 feet and were still in ore. 
In addition to the Sanford Hill de- 
posit, there are three other deposits, 
in the McIntyre property, known as 
Iron Mountain, Mill Pond and Cheny. 


were 


A magnetic survey of the entire 
property has clearly indicated that all 
of these deposits are connected. They 
lie within a comparatively short dis- 
tance of each other and the ores, with 


the exception of the Cheny deposit, 


are the same general character, al- 
though the Iron Mountain and Mill 
Pond ores are coarser grained and 


somewhat richer and more easily con- 
centrated. 

A typical analysis of the crude ore 
taken from Sanford Hill, determined 
by Prof. P. T. Shimer, is as follows: 


Fe: . iscsi ceivincieee Sewe 37.41 
Pelle . dt he den cke vig eee dee aed 34.61 
72.02 
dh ake ecb 60ne Kenivanaunl ie 0.89 
Bil De is Sei tEi ee. Bees CRESS 5.81 
BA 44k seh oes Hien 17.77 
PRU Pa vei ccnesccccebeemeree 0.37 
Cahd.. - otid:s ep vic 64 obo ge eee 0.00 
BEES. .0n's's oniches eb bine se es 2.41 
ae. ives. . HR SEORRES Cire 0.04 
Peek) ii. «2049 Ha eadhs soe 0.23 
UD Ges vcce cédeaieeedekewueetel 0.956 
OS eee Pe reer ee 0.17 
WAR 5 3 cnee'cnabne) caeae oe 0.25 
WH Scchdenc ces uktesueneseeen 0.014 
er ee rey ee 0.022 
Metallic iron BPP 
Phesgborws © ice 6 MLR 0.006 
A typical analysis of the concen- 
trates made from this ore is as fol- 
lows: 
REM be PR eee So a 2.26 
Iron oxides (FeO)............ 33.19 
Iron oxides (FegQs) ....+...5% 43.51 
DIU |. on pntckh ent’ saa 4.52 
Ditetthe Olde SSS cbc bs sae 12.34 
Manganese oxide ..........s+> 0.27 
Vanes Os. waesvccerbacu 0.47 
Chremme: “onlin 05% i003 RETA 0.19 
ee A ee ive 0.10 
DEGGUOUUR oc occ coven sect tteeks 1.48 
AIMARB .. ivddpupses encased trace 
Phosphoric anhydride ......... 0.007 
DEG). vn. cdaos bn hawedabcon ve 0.104 
Carbonic anhydride ........... 0.36 
Carbonaceous matter .......... 0.17 
Combined water ....iceewevese 1.45 
100.421 
PRoapRORUE S: . Sivsces cue ounasen 0.003 
Chromebems ©: < cid di. « Sih ecimis calc 0.134 
VERE ng cbs cup cckewest enue 0.260 
i Re oy ee ee er re Ce 0.209 
TU sh ccectetencésheste ae 7.40 
MCtHG S5GR ss on ve hoe ca deen 56.29 


As a result of many other concentra- 
tion tests by slightly finer grinding, 
the metallic content averages 58 
per cent and over. 

Owing to the topography of the 
Sanford Hill and Iron Mountain, min- 
ing operations can be conducted at a 
very low cost, using the quarry 
method. From the level of Lake San- 
ford to the top of Sanford Hill, the 
elevation is approximately 700 feet, 
and the same condition exists at the 
Iron Mountain. The concentrating 
plant, now is in course of 
erection, is located at the foot of 
Sanford Hill, at the mouth of the 
quarry. This plant will have a capac- 
ity for treating about 600 tons of 
crude ore daily. 

The experiments about to be begun 
will not represent the first time that 
the titaniferous ores of the Sanford 
lake deposit have been smelted. About 
1840, a blast furnace of 3 or 4 tons 
capacity was erected on the present 


iron 


which 
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property of the McIntyre Iron Co. and 
put in operation, About 1850, this 
furnace was replaced by one of about 
15 tons capacity and put in blast 
shortly thereafter. It was operated 
until 1856, and was run entirely on 
crude ore from the McIntyre deposits. 

The furnace stands today in a good 
state of preservation. The walls and 
lining are intact. An examination of 
the furnace shows no evidence of any 
difficulty having experienced and 
no evidence is present of its 
having been scaffolded; the blowout 
was shown to be perfectly clean to 
below the tuyeres. An examination of 
the slag indicates that it was rather 


been 
ever 


more fluid than the average charcoal 
slag. A recent analysis of some of 
the pig iron made in this furnace 
shows titanium 0.07, vanadium 0.29, 
chromium 0.109, It is believed that 
the presence of those elements will 


give to the iron very superior qual- 
analysis of a_ piece of 
manufactured from 
that the 
carry through 


ities. An 
wrought 
pig 
ium and 
the wrought iron. 

The McIntyre Co. 
pleted surveys for a railroad from the 
mines to Fort Ticonderoga, on Lake 
which the grade is in 


iron 
vanad- 
into 


this iron shows 


titanium 


Iron has com- 


Champlain, in 


favor of the load for the entire dis- 
tance. Practically the entire right- 
of-way has been secured. The com- 


pany also has acquired a large prop- 
erty on Lake Champlain for terminal 


and dock facilities. The state barge 
canal connecting Lake Champlain 
with the Hudson river at about 


Troy, now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, will offer an accessible means 
of cheap transportation to the 
Barges of a capacity of 2,000 to 2,500 
utilized on 
are 
are 


ore. 


expected to be 
On the 


power sites 


are 
waterway. 


tons 
property 
which 


this 
several water 
capable of power development 
than sufficient to run the _ concen- 
trator, mines and the railroad. 

The officers of the McIntyre Iron Co. 
are: Edward Shearson, New York 
City, president; Arthur H. Masten, 
New York City, vice president, and 
Andrew Thompson, Niagara _ Falls, 
secretary treasurer. The offices 
of the company are at 71 Broadway, 
New York City. 


more 


and 


Equipment of the Linton Rolling 
Mill, Linton, Ind., has been bought 
by the Inland Steel & Iron Co., Chi- 
cago, and removed to the Chicago 
plant. 

One of the new 500-ton blast fur- 
naces of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., at 
Monessen, Pa., has been put out of 


blast for repairs. 
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MORE CAR BUYING 


While Negotiations For Others Are 
Pending—Locomotives Ordered. 


More general car negotiation 
tinues the principal activity of 
railroads in the iron and steel market. 
Confirmed awards about 3,000 
cars closed during the past week or 10 
days and not heretofore reported, in- 
cluding 1,000 for the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh, 1,000 or 1,100 for 
the Soo line and 500 for the Mobile 
& Ohio. The Pere Marquette is re- 
ported to have placed 1,800 cars and 
The Norfolk & 
12,000 to 15,000 
build 1,500 
shops. Rail 


con- 
the 


show 


negotiating. 
bought 
material to 


is still 
Western 
tons of 


has 
steel 
hopper cars in its own 
orders are still coming slowly. In 
the about 15,000 tons of bridge 
work are still pending, as awards are 
delayed. Subway and elevated rail- 
road extensions continue to come out 
in New York City. Five sections, ag- 
gregating 25,000 tons, are now up. 

It is evident that there has been a 
fair amount of car _ business 
quietly in the west, but the aggregate 


east, 


placed 


of that which has and has not been 
reported is insufficient to have much 
effect on the general iron and steel 
market. The Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Southern railways were the promi- 
nent purchasers in the western mar- 
ket last week. 


CAR AND LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS. 


The Mobile & Ohio railroad has placed 500 


gondolas with the Pressed Steel Car Co. 


The Southern Railway has ordered 500 steel 
hopper cars from the Pressed Steel Car Co. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered 1,000 
cars from the Cambria Steel Co. 

The Pacific Great Eastern, Vancouver, B 


C., is inquiring for 200 freight cars and sev- 


eral locomotives, 


The Wabash is still in the market for 500 
steel gondola car bodies. 

The Philadelphia & Reading railroad has 
placed six locomotives with the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works. 

The, Central Railroad of New Jersey has 
ordered 15 locomotives of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh rail- 
road has ordered 1,000 hopper cars of the 
Cambria Steel Co. This is in addition to 3,- 
200 steel underframes purchased of the same 
maker as previously reported. 

The Soo line has placed 500 ore and 500 
to 600 gondolas with the American Car & 


Co. 
Chicago 


Foundry 
The 
placed 18 


& North Western has 


six-wheel 


railway 
superheater switching lo- 
and 12 Pacific loco- 
motives, with the 

The Cumberland Valley railroad has ordered 
13 70-foot 


70-foot 


comotives type passenger 


American Locomotive Co. 


all-steel passenger coaches and 


baggage 
Car & 


three all-steel combination 


and passenger cars from the American 


Foundry Co. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
1,000 hopper cars and 500 gon- 


The railroad is in 
the market for 
dolas. 

The 


sidiary of the 


Railroad, a_ sub- 


System, 


Cumberland Valley 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


has given an order to replace 25 per cent of 
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its wooden passenger equipment with cars of 


all-steel construction. The Cumberland Val 
ley Railroad has 61 passenger cars in its 
passenger equipment. The order which has 
just been placed with the American Car & 
Foundry Co. calls for 13 70-foot passenget 
coaches and three 70-foot combination pas- 
senger and baggage cars. 
CAR ORDERS PENDING. 

The Great Northern is in the market for 
250 cars. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh is in 
quiring for 2,000 cars, in addition to those 
already placed. 


BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL WORK. 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Kesler’s Curve, W. Va., 


tered. between 


bridges at Magnolia and 


2,600 tons, bids en- 
McClintic-Mar 


Bridge 


Award lies 


shall Construction Co. and American 


Co. 
Delaware, railroad, 


& Western 


6 500 


Lackawanna 


bridge work at Buffalo, tons. Award 
cost of con- 


work. 


bridge 


held up pending investigation of 
cre‘e construction on a portion of the 
Northern rail 


issued. 


Grea 300 tons of 
work 
The 


hnite 


Inquiry 
railroad is inquiring for an 


bridge 


railroa l 


Big Four 


inde tonnage of work. 
extensions of 


New 
Nov. 


Section of elevated 
(ucens, 


asked for 


Borough of 


Bids 


route 50 in the 
York 4,600 


18, 


City, tons. 


Section of the Fourth Avenue subway in 
Brooklyn offered for bids. Nov. 21. Tonnage 
indefinite. 

Lovell, N. 


Bridge Co. 


Pennsylvania railroad, bridge at 


Y., 600 tons, awarded to American 


LARGE TONNAGES 


Of Structural Material Pending in East 
—Better Feeling at Pittsburgh. 


Delays in making awards have re- 
sulted in an accumulation of at least 
50,000 tons of structural work in the 
eastern district. This includes sub- 
way and elevated railroad extensions 
in New York City, some of which 
have only been advertised and _ con- 
siderable railroad bridge work. Build- 


New 


Leading 


York City remains 
fabricat- 


ing work in 
backward. eastern 
ing shops still have sufficient tonnage 


several months 


for easy operations 
ahead. 

In the Chicago district, some fabri- 
cators are getting near the end of 


their orders. There are a fairly large 


number of contracts under negotia- 
tion, but scarcely any of them will call 
than 500 steel, in 
doubtful 


300 tons. 


for more tons of 
whether the aver- 
Naturally it 
is more expensive to handle this busi- 
larger jobs, but this fact 
influence on the 
that fabricators and erectors 
are quoting. It is evident that they 
figuring their steel on a basis of 
1.35¢, Pittsburgh, or less. A 
forced concrete building for Heywood 
& Wakefield Co., Chicago, will 

2,200 tons of ma- 


fact, it is 
age will reach 


than 
apparently 


ness 
has no 


prices 


are 
rein- 


Bros. 


require structural 


terial. 


Several rather attractive contracts 
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have been taken this week by fabri- 
cators in the Pittsburgh territory, and 
sentiment is better than a week ago. 
A number of important projects are 
being considered. ° The American 
Bridge Co. has taken 2,600 tons for 
the viaduct approach to the Ohio Con- 
necting Bridge, which will require 
a total of about 17,000 tons of steel, 
furnished by the American company, 
aside from a small tonnage provided 
by the Fort Pitt Bridge Co. The 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has taken 
several contracts, about 
1,500 tons. 

Bids will be advertised soon for the 
new South Side high school, Buffalo, 
Green & Wicks, architects, taking 
about 1,400 tons. The Lackawanna 
Bridge Co., Buffalo, was awarded the 
contract for about 1,400 tons of steel 
for the extension of the four viaducts 
over the approach to the Lehigh Val- 
ley’s proposed new terminal at Buf- 


involving 


falo. 

Bids have been opened for the steel 
to be used in the Lackawanna Rail- 
road Co.’s new Buffalo passenger and 
freight terminal, taking about 6,000 
tons. The Fort Pitt Bridge Co. was 
low, the McClintic-Marshall Co. next, 
and the Pennsylvania Steel Co. third. 
No decision has been reached, and it 
is said the matter is to be put over 
until next spring. 


CONTRACTS PLACED. 


Smelter for the Alaska & Gastineau Mining 
Co., 2,400 tons, placed with an independent 
fabricator. 

Addition to the Horace Mann School, New 
York City, 250 tons, awarded to Levering & 
Gerrigues. 

Cc. & E. I. Ry. Co., office building, Chi- 
cago, 315 tons, to the South Halsted Street 
Tron Works. 

O. W. Richardson building, Chicago, 275 
tons to A. 

Viaduct 
Bridge at Woods Run, Pa., for Pennsylvania 


3olter’s Sons. 
approach to Ohio Connecting 
railroad, 2,600 tons, the American Bridge Co. 
The American company will have furnished 
about 17,000 tons of steel for this structure, 
when completed. 

Three coal barges, 175 x 27 x 8 feet, for 
Capt. W. Harry ‘Brown, 525 tons, the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. 

Furnace bindings, soaking pits, etc., the 
troken Hill Proprietary Co., Ltd., New Cas- 
tle, New South Wales, 500 tons, the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co 

Cotton mill building, the Revolution Cotton 
Mill, Greensboro, N. C., 300 tons, the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Hotel Statler, Detroit, 2,500 tons. Bids 
now being taken. 

Building for Finance Co. for South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, about 600 tons. Bids 
asked for Nov. 1. 

Addition to Duquesne brewery of Independ 


ent Brewing Co., Pittsburgh, 500 tons. 


The Michigan Foundry & Supply 
Co., Detroit, has increased its capital 
from $2,000 to $15,000. 
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LARGE EARNINGS 


For Third Quarter Shown by the 
United States Steel Corporation. 


The largest third quarter earnings 
since 1907 are shown by the United 
States Steel Corporation for the period 
ended Sept. 30, 1913. Total earnings 
in that period reached $38,450,400, com- 
pared with $30,157,992 in 1912; $29,- 
522,724 in 1911; $37,365,187 in 1910; 
$38,246,907 in 1909; $27,106,274 in 1908, 
and $43,804,285 in 1907. 

The earnings by quarters of the 
Steel Corporation in 1913 have been 
as follows: 


SMOG MIUOTOOR. 5 oink chad és $38,450,400 
Second quarter .......... 41,219 813 
rte MUO bk «ow ets gee 34,426,801 


Total 1913 to date......$114,097,014 


The regular dividends of 1% per 
cent on the preferred stock payable 
Nov. 29 to holders of record Nov. 3, 
and 1% per cent on the common stock 
payable Dec. 30 to holders of record 
Dec. 1, were declared. 

The statement for the third quarter 
is as follows: 


Earnings before 


sub. int. Less. Balance. 
July, 1913....$13,767,918 $831,260 $12,936,658 
Aug., 1913 13 485,504 828,074 12,657,430 
Sep., 1913.... 13,680,109 823,797 12,856,312 
$40,933,531 $2,483,131 
SOtAl CRCSINRS: Scobie ined vada > $38,450,400 
Sinking funds sub. bonds 
depreciation, etc. .... $7.130,959 


Sink. funds Corp. bonds 1,697,2! 

a 8,828,214 
$29,622,186 
5,614,708 


Net income 
Quarterly int. Corp. bonds........ 


SEINE Ss 5c wiad § Oko wes PROT $24,007,478 
SS AP er $6,304,919 
COND ~ Kaa b-os seo cw 6,353,781 


———— 12,658,700 


Surplus for quarter ............ $11,348,778 


Change in Tin Plate Prices Coming 


New York, Oct. 29. (By wire.)— 
Indications continue to point to an 
early change in tin plate prices. The 
reduction is not yet announced, but 
probably will be several dollars. Many 
large buyers are on the point of en- 
tering the market for requirements 
after Jan. 1. 


Complaints of Ore Companies 


Heard 


Washington, Oct. 28—The final 
hearing in the complaints of the 
Hayes Mining Co., the Newport Min- 
ing Co. and Corrigan, McKinney & 
Co. against the Chicago & North 
Western, et al., involving a proposed 
increase in ore rates from mines té 
the docks at Ashland, Marquette and 
Escanaba, was held this morning be- 
fore Examiner Settle, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It is 
proposed to argue the case on or 
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about Dec. 15. The complainants 
have waived previous objections deal- 
ing with the handling charges at the 
docks, demurrage, ete, and are pro- 
testing against the proposed increased 
rates of from 40c to 45c per ton for 
carrying the ore. 

The hearing this. morning was brief 
and confined chiefly to the submission 
of data as exhibits. Among the fig- 
ures submitted were those compiied 
by The Iron Trade Review dealing 
with Lake Superior ore shipments. 


Plant Will Be Again Offered 


The courts at Wilmington, Del. 
have refused to accept the highest 
bid offered for the plant of the Dia- 
mond State Steel Co., Wilmington, 
which was received at recent public 
bidding for this property. The high- 
est bid received amounted to $142,- 
521 and was submitted by the Manhat- 
tan Machinery Exchange of New 
York City. The court considered this 
bid did not represent a fair valuation 
of the property and it is proposed 
that the plant be readvertised. No 
bid for the plant was make directly 
by the United States Structural Steel 
Tie Co., of Pittsburgh, which had been 
taking up some of the stock of the 
defunct company in exchange for 
some of its own securities. 


Period of Reduced Activity 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
has been making some reduction in 
its operations recently at Eddystone, 
Pa., owing to the lighter buying 
of equipment by the railroads, and 
has been obliged to lay off some of 
its men. This action has occasioned 
some reports of very radical curtail- 
ment having been adopted in view of 
business conditions. An _ official of 
the company is quoted as explaining 
the situation as follows: 

“Baldwin’s has a dull season regu- 
larly about this time. It does not 
continue long. The men cannot be 
carried on the payrolis, for there is 
no work. This does not mean the 
plant is without contracts for engines. 
There are plenty, but once a year the 
shops are inspected, alterations or in- 
stalling equipment is made, and it 
would be bad policy to have the men 
around. The mechanics are well paid 
and their average wage for the en- 
tire year- would show that none are 
suffering to any extent.” 


The Snowden Coke Co., Pittsburgh, 
capitalized at $5,000, has been incor- 
porated by J. A. Lager, L. R. Mar- 
tin and R. T. Rossell, of Pittsburgh. 



































Pig Iron 
PITTSBURGH, ~ , 


(Through This Year.) 
$16.40 to 16.65 


OO. . x4 ai vars. cit ia divide 
Ce iicite sn meatal ba \ dich tei « pied ee 14.65 to 14,90 
ty ET 56) scecitetgettes 14.65 to 14.90 
DOMED. Ga Tabac o Kaledwebes tbc 15.15 to 15.40 
ST SO: ones. eh ba knee ébs vee 14.40 


(The freight from valley points is 90c.) 





CLEVELAND 


(Through This Year Delivered in City.) 


eS ge RPT ee ree $15.00 to 15.25 


No. 2 foundr Vostvosevtcvuebescves 14.50 to 14.75 
ge eS ee eee eee 15.35 to 15,85 
DT “ote sksadetasee veae as 16.65 
Silveries, 8 per cent silicon..... 18.55 to 19.05 





CINCINNATI 


(Fourth and First Quarters.) 


Southern foundry No. 1........ $14.75 to 15.25 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Southern gray forge ........++.. 13.25 to 13.75 
<< 555s peebae hada $0's 6008 13.25 to 13.50 
Southern No. 1 soft..........+. 15.25 
Seuthern No. 2 -soft....-.-2cses 14.75 
Standard southern car wheels.. 27.25 to 27.75 
Southern Ohio No. 2.......... 15.20 
Southern Ohio No. 3.......... 14.70 
Southern Ohio No. 4........+. 14.45 


Silveries, 8 per cent silicon.... 18.20 to 18.70 


(Freight from Ironton, $1.20; from Bir- 
mingham, $3.25.) 
————— 


CHICAGO 


(Delivered Chicago, this year, except northern 
foundry and malleable Bessemer, whic 
are quoted f. o. b. local 
furnace.) 


Lake Superior char.. No. 1 to 4 $15.75 
Northern foundry No, 2........ 15,00 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 15.85 
Tackson Co. silveries, 8 per cent 19.40 
South’n silveries, 5 per cent sil. 17.35 
Alabama basic .....ccsescieeee 15.85 
Mallenble  ~sscccccccsgosensecacs 15.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


(Prompt and third quarter shipment deliv- 
ered to consumers’ plants, in Philadelphia and 
vicinity, unless otherwise specified.) 


Northern No. 1X foundry...... $16.00 to 16.25 
Northern No. 2X foundry...... 15.75 to 16.00 
Northern No, 2 plain.......... 15.50 to 15.75 
Standard forge (Eastern Pa.)... 14.75 to 15.00 
Vimstnin Ne. BX sacecccsccaccaces 15.80 to 16.05 
Se. Sa BA Pe rors eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Standard low phos., Phila....... 23.00 to 23.50 


Lebanon low phos., furnace.... 17.50 to 18.00 
DEMUNOD 2 6. cbb eRe s 098s Eee kvca ed 16.25 to 16.50 
Basic (Eastern and Central Pa.) 15.25 to 15.50 
Middlesbrough, English No. 3 


eee MAMEON Fs.“ ak. Sw eth bene baie co 15.00 to 15.25 


NEW YORK 


(Prompt and third quarter delivery, prices 
based at Jersey City and tidewater.) 


Northern No, 1X foundry...... $16.00 to 16.25 
Northern No. 2X foundry...... 15.50 to 16,00 
Northern No. 2 plain.......... 15.25 to 15.50 
NE PO) Bs tl one ba d.nee ee 16.10 to 16.35 
DEE SHU. Oo Gace b enw iees caus 15.25 to 15.75 
DEMIRONINOD = SCRUM Riso Nnwa he 0 Vebwe ey 15.75 to 16.00 
SS. UNG << kw aenccged Obe «2s 068 4.75 to 15.00 


ST. LOUIS 


(Throughout This Year.) 


Denne WO. Sie ekives veer ds $15.75 to 16.25 
NESS Cs FE err ee 15.25 to 15.75 
: 2EOh + Banc oGhek asides 14.75 to 15.25 
Bs. gs ee ae ae 14.25 to 14.75 


(Freight, Birmingham to St, Louis, $3.75.) 
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BIRMINGHAM 


(For southern delivery.) 


No. 1 foundry........- ecwée va $12.00 to 12.50 
ee SB  SOUMEN Voice sdaee a 11.50 to 12.00 
aR Bee a ee on ee 11.25 to 11.75 
No, 4 foundry......e00e0. faebee 11.00 to 11.50 
a ee ee ae 11.00 to 11.50 
Re At ae aoe 10.25 
OO ge | Bee eae ee 11.50 
ge Sees Chae koe kbecwaek 11,00 
SURO dos we eecdbea cabs pairs 25.00 
BUFFALO 
(Through this year, delivered in city.) 
i NY ~ ySs' a0 se asc ne ae $14.25 to 15.00 
Pe ee SOEEY. a 65 bk bees scaes 14.00 to 14.50 
Oe ere rs 14.00 
ee Rey er eee 13.75 to 14.00 
gh TRS aT Satyr Se 13.75 
EE ros a's Hacc h bb aae kan 14.25 to 14.75 
aes ay br ne? 14.50 to 14.75 
CGR + 5 n'y Kies bee WORD OSES Coe 15.50 to 16.50 
Charcoal (special brands)...... 17.00 to 19,50 


Ferro Alloys 


English and German 80 per cent ferro-man- 
ganese, prompt and forward delivery, $49 to 
$50, seaboard. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon on contracts, 
$75, Pittsburgh, or Philadelphia, for carloads; 
$74 for larger lots and $73 for 600 tons or 
more. Twelve to 13 per cent, $24. Eleven 
to 12 per cent, $23. Ten to 11 per cent, 





Freight Rates, Finished Material 


From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 pounds, 
to:— 


Re SEM 5 5 Wain a oie aks odio 16 ~=cents 
ER cas cec sino Beek an's 15 cents 
CN nn ck cts bone piles 18 cents 
EE. be Geek nee Soibca ade eee 11 cents 
GUE 3 ua sc ocise tks se bc 10 ~cents 
NOE. CS op A DOS Su bn 04 Gwe 15 cents 
SD.-.-<é dd dodcess eae pes cer ey 18 cents 
IES in aha ad ae Vi ada sake ..-84% cents 
is MY withbcenedvencciccac BE Gan 
New Orleans ........... scvaae OC. Comte 
Re oe pee 45 cents 


Pacific coast, shapes and plates 80 cents 











$22. Nine to 10 per cent, $21, f. o. b. Globe, 
Jisco and Ashland furnace. Freight to Pitts- 
burgh, $1.90. 

Ferro-carbon titanium 8 cents per pound for 
carload lots; 10 cents per pound for 2,000- 
pound lots and over; 12!4 cents per pound in 
lots up to 2,000 pounds. 

Freight rates on ferro-manganase, foreign 
spiegeleisen and electrolytic ferro-silicon from 
Baltimore to Pittsburgh, $2.16: to Youngs- 
town. $2.48; to Cleveland, $2.57; to Detroit 
and Columbus, $2.99; to Cincinnati, $3.40; to 
Chicago and Milwaukee, $4.00. Freights from 
Philadelphia and New York, 10 to 30 cents 
higher, respectively. 





Coke 


AT THE OVENS. 
Prompt 


shipment. 


Connelisville district: Contract. 


Foundry coke....... $2.50 to 2.75 $2.75 to 3.00 

Furnace coke....... 1.90 to 2.25 2.15 to 2.25 
Wise county district :— 

Foundry coke ...... $2.75 to 3.50 $2.75 to 3.50 

Furnace coke....... 2.15 to 2.25 2.35 to 2.50 
Pocahontas district :— 

Foundry coke ...... $2.85 to 3.00 $2.85 to 3.00 

Furnace coke ...... 2.20 to 2.40 2.35 to 2.75 
New River district :— 

Foundry coke ...... $3.25 to 3.50 $3.25 to 3.50 

Furnace coke ....... 2.60 to 2.75 2,60 to 2.90 
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Iron Ore 


On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer, prices are: Old range Bessemer, 
$4.40; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.15; old range non- 
Bessemer, $3.60; Mesabi, non-Bessemer, $3.40; 
al at lower lake ports. 

Foreign iron ores, 7% to 8 cents per unit, 

o. b. cars eastern seaboard. Freight rates 
from Philadelphia to eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
mace points range from 35 to 75 cents per 
ton. 





Semi-Finished Material 


PITTSBURGH 


Bessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon and 
less, $22.00 to $22.50, open-hearth rolling bil- 
lets, $22.00 to $22.5 50; Bessemer sheet bars, 
$22.50 to $23.00; open-hearth sheet bars, $22.- 
50 to $23.00, f. o. b. Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town. Forging billets, $28, Pittsburgh. Wire 
rods, $26.00 to $27.00; muck bar, $30, Pitts- 





burgh. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Delivered to consumers’ plants in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity; 4 x 4-inch open-hearth and 
Bessemer rolling billets at $24.00 to $25.00, 
and forging billets at from $29.00 to $30.00; 


muck bar, $28.00 to $30.00. 


Standard Shapes 


PITTSBURGH 


Standard structural shapes, 1.35c¢ to 1.40c. 
For extras see card of Sept. 1, 1909. 


CHICAGO 


Standard structural shapes, 15 inch and 
under, 1.53c to 1.58c. 


_ Standard structural shapes, base sizes, de 
livered to consumers’ plants in Philadelphia 
and vicinity, 1.45c to 1.50c. 


NEW YORK 


Standard structural shapes base sizes. de- 
livered in metropolitan district, 1.46c to 4.5lc. 





Plates 


PITTSBURGH 


Standard steel plates % inch thick, 6% to 
100 inches. 1.30c to 1.40c. For extras, sce 


card of Sept. 1, 1909. 


CHICAGO 


Tank plates, 114 inches thick, 6% to 100 


inches wide, 1.48c to 1.53« 


PHILADELPHIA 
Tank plates, base sizes, delivered to con- 
sumers’ plants in Philadelphia and _ vicinity, 


1.45¢ to 





NEW YORK 


Tank plates, base sizes, delivered in the 


metropolitan district, 1.46c to 1.5lc. 
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Sheets and Tin Plate 


PITTSBURGH 
Se see ee Se RT. 
No. 28 tin mill black..+........ 2.05¢ to 2.10c 
No. 2 gélvantized = 2.6 dives cece. 3.00c to 3,10¢ 
No. 10 blue annealed .......... 1.50c¢ to 1.55¢ 
No. 28 painted corrugated ..... 2.20c to 2.25c 
No. 28 galvanized, corrugated... 3.10c to 3.15c 
Tin plate, 100-pound cokes...... 3.50c to 3.60c 
PHILADELPHIA 


Delivered to consumers’ plants in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity: No. 10 gage annealed 
sheets at 1.80c. 


Pipe and Boiler Tubes 





PITTSBURGH 
Black Galv. 
Butt-Weld. 
Steel! 96-00 3 ttch@6. ccis i csecss 80 71% 
Lap-Weld. 
Steel: 254 -t0 6 fees... ec ee 79 70% 
Iron, % to 2% inches.......... 70 61 
BOILER TUBES 
Steel, 3% to 4% inches.......... 69 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches.......... 58 


Other sizes of pipe and tubes take the usual 
advances as per official cards, 


Rails and Track Material 


PITTSBURGH 


Steel rails, 50-pound and heavier, 1.25¢ per 
pound for Bessemer and 1.35c for open-hearth, 
carload lots: less than 500 tons 1.35¢ per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 
pounds, 1.25c, schedule on the other weights 
being irregular and subject to negotiations; 
angle bars for standard sections, 1.50c, base, 
Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.25c base, Pittsburgh. 

Railroad spikes, 4%, 5 and 5% and 9-16 
inch, 1.65¢c, 


CHICAGO 


Light rails, carloads, 25 to 45-pound, 1.25c, 
base; 16 to 20-pound, 1.30c; 12-pound, 1.35c; 
8-pound, 1.40c. 

Light section relayers, 45 poands and under, 
subject to inspection, $21.50 to $22.50; stand- 
ard section relaying rails, subject to inspec- 
tion, $23 to $24. 

Track fastenings, f. o. b. Joliet: 

Angle bars, 1.50c; railroad spikes, 1.70c; 
smaller size spikes, 1.85c base; track bolts 
with square nuts, 2.20c to 2.25c. 


Bars, Hoops and Bands 


PITTSBURGH 


Common iron bars, 1.50c to 1.55ce, Pitts- 
burgh; Bessemer and open-hearth steel bars, 
1.40c; plow and cultivator, 1.40c; channels, 
angles, zees, tees, under 3 inch, 1.50c, all f. 
o. b. mill. 

Hoops, in carload lots, 1.60c, Pittsburgh; 
in less than carload lots, 1.65c; bands, 1.40c, 
base, with net extras, as per standard steel. 

Cold rolled and ground shafting, 60 to 62 
per cent off in carloads and 55 to 57 per cent 
in less than carloads delivered in base ter- 
ritory. 





ns 


CHICAGO 


Bar iron, 1.20c to 1.25c, hard steel bars 
rerolled, 1.45c; soft steel bars, bands and 
small shapes, 1.53c to 1.58c; hoops, 1.63c; 
smooth finished machinery steel, 1 inch and 
larger, 1.73c; shafting, 60 per cent off list 
for carload lots, 55 per cent off for less than 
carloads. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Delivered in consumers’ plants in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity: Steel bars, 1.55c to 1.60c 
on contract and common bar iron, 1.30c to 
1.40c. Cut nails 1.80c to 1.90c. Philadel- 
phia. Shafting 62 and 60 off in carloads and 
57 and 55 off in less than carloads in base 
territory. 
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NEW YORK 


_ Soft steel bars delivered in the metropol- 
itan district, 1.56¢; common iron bars, 1.32c 
to 1.45c. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Rivets 


Button head structural rivets, 1.90c, Pitts- 
burgh, cone head boiler rivets, 2.00c. Small 
rivets, 75, 10 and 10 off. 

Structural rivets, Chicago, 1.95c, boiler riv- 
ets, 0.10c extra. 

Bolt and Nut Discounts 
(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) 
Carriage bolts, # x 6 inches, small and 

shorter, rolled threads, 75 and 10; cut threads, 
75 and 5; larger and longer, 70 and 2%. 

Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts, 4% x 
4 inches, smaller and shorter, rolled 75, 10 
and 5; cut, 75 and 10; larger and longer, 70 
and 7%. 

Gimlet and cone point lag or coach screws, 
80 and 10. 

Hot pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, 
$5.70 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
tapped, $6.30. 

Cold pressed C, & T. square, blank or tap- 
ped, $5.70 off; hexagon, blank or tapped, %- 
inch and larger, $6.60 off; %-inch and smaller, 
$7.20 off. 








Wire Products 


PITTSBURGH 


Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.60; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.65; cut nails (western 
makers), jobbers’ lot, $1.65; painted barb 
wire jobbers’ carload lots, $1.65; retailers’ 
carload Icts, $1.60; plain wire to jobbers in 
carloads, $1.40; and to dealers in carloads, 
$1.45; polished staples, $1.60; galvanized 
staples, $2.00. 


—_——— 


CHICAGO 


Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.78; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.83; retailers’ less than 
carload lots, $1.88; painted barb wire, job- 
bers’ carload lots, $1.78; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.83; retailers’ less than carload lots, 
$1.88; with 40c for galvanizing; plain wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.58; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.63. 


Cast Iron Pipe 
CHICAGO 


Four-inch water pipe, $27; 6 to 12 inches, 
$26; larger sizes, $24; gas pipe, $1 a ton 
higher. 





NEW YORK 


Six-inch pipe, 30 pounds to the foot, $23 to 


2 b. New York, in carload lots. 


24, f. o. 


Water mains: 4-inch, $21.50; 6 to 8-inch, 
$20.50; larger sizes, $19.50. Gas main: $1 per 
than water main. Special fittings, $47.50 to 





Old Material 


PITTSBURGH 
(Gross Tons Delivered.) 
Heavy melting scrap .......... $12.00 to 12.50 
Reeser. YR? taacds'k bods Uae 4 13.50 to 14.00 
MER: <6 ccd i aes Cake haat POR 11.50 to 12,00 
Bundled sheet scrap ra cae 7.75to 8.25 
eer re ares ee 
CU NOE: PIO hee s odes ss owemame 14.50 to 15.00 
Semve ew tA Vi cis ig eo tcbincets 9.00 to 9.25 
No, 1. wronu@Bt SCfap. <<... cece 12.50 to 13.00 
oo fe ee | A Re er 12.75 to 13.00 
Low phosphorus ............... 14.75 to 15,25 
Machine shop turnings ......... 7.00to 7.25 
ee, RRSORRR cca ccessiapawes 10.50 to 11.00 
Serer ort ery Pe tee 8.00 to 8.25 
No, | 1. enst. scrap ..2--%- 12.25 to 12.50 


PHILADELPHIA 


Gross tons delivered to consumers’ plants, in 
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eastern Pennsylvania and western New Jersey? 


Old iron rails (nominal)........ $16.00 to 16.50 
Old iron rails (rerolling)....... 14.00 to 14.50 
No, 1 heavy melting steel...... 10.75 to 11,25 
Old - Car “WHERE occ ca cea cis 12.25 te 12,75 
Old iron axles (nominal)....... 25.00 te 26,00 
Cie Wee WEIS ss ook osc ode e + kee 17.50 te 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Wrouekt- Mine: oo ec ned 10.25 to 10.75 
Cac DORMRR” i oc cco ee chee cree 7.75 to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 7.50 to 8.00 
Heavy cast (broken) .......... 13.00 to 13,50 
Malleable 06. csecceceteccvecses 11.50 to 12.00 
TROVE PUM osasn owed aghasauwale 10.00 to 10.50 
Nea “Tle ads ct ch bck eemewuos 9.00 to 9.50 
Low phosphorus ....<seesscsess 15.00 to 15,50 


Freight rates per ton om scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming points 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to Phoe- 
nixville, Pa.; $0.80 to Coatesyille, Pa.; 30.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa,, Reading, Pa., and Roeb- 
ling, N. J.; $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa., Lebanon, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa.; $1.20 to Harrisburg, 
and Steelton, Pa.; $1.40 to Milton, Pa, 





CLEVELAND 


Gross Tons 


Od irom: talias) .4.. saivvaccees $12.50 
Old steel rails (under 3 ft.).... 12.00 to 12.50 
Old steel rails (over 6 ft.)..... 11.50 to 12.00 
mene wile. « «aes bond chanel 23.00 to 25.00 
Old steel boiler plate.......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Malleable iron (railroad)....... 11.00 to 11.50 
ANGE -SBUUROD . 5 x oh ap Sak cs Games 6.00 to 6,50 
NG NE ib. 6 ks os 09a tas 52 16.50 to 17,00 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 8.50to 9.00 
Heavy steel . avieive vy ciivivess« 9.50 to 10.00 
Country® mixed steel .......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Bundled sheet scrap .......... 6.50 to 7.00 

Net Tons 
me. t. RR. we a eas $10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 busheling (nominai)..... 8.50 to 9.00 
NWO. 1 Mathifie Castivss so. ices 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 1 dealers’ wrought..... --. 8.00to 8,50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Pike BAG Rabe. cb den wee de nes 7.50 to 8.00 
Wrought drillings ...........e8> 4.00 to 4,50 
Cast BOG oi. cor dieeeek en 5.00 to 5.50 
Stowe piabe . aise coewpeey ot st0n 8.00 to 8.25 
Wrought iron arch bars (nom.) 13.09 
Wrought iron piling plate (nom.) 13.00 

CHICAGO 

(Delivered in consumers’ yards.) 
Gross Tons 

Old car: wheele>:.si<isccsscunenn $11.50 to 12.00 
Old iron rails ........« antonmen 13.75 to 14.25 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over).. 12.00 to 12.50 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and und.}.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Frogs, switches and guards..... 9.75 to 10.25 
Heavy melting steel .......00%. 10.00 to 10.50 
Shoveling Steel 2660506 scgesaas 9.00 to 10.00 

Net Tons 
Ne. 1:2: (2: wrought iis Ace $9.25 to 9.75 
No. 2 R. R. wrought........... 8.25 to 8.75 
Arch bars and transoms........ 12.75 to 13.25 
Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 9.75 to 10.25 
SR io. veda skeet e VR bans 13.50 to 14.00 
Tron car axles ...c.sd.vuebosce 20.059 CO a0de 
Seael. car wttles. os kos oan deakees 14.50 to 15.00 
Locomotive ‘tireB: ..... .ctesacees 11.00 to 11.50 
Dealera” tare. ci 'Wis vic. 805 Bad ond 8.50 to 9.00 
Pine and B06 605% Sésviveok sce 7.00 to 7.50 
Na... Gaeta ea madeeie eae 10.50 to 11.00 
INO. 1. SOE kg ce wah ve cond 7.75to 8.25 
NG, ..2 Ween. 4; -a:abs om ben 6.25 to 6.75 
Ne; 1 Besbet.e, +oabes costcanaa 7.00 to 7,50 
Rotler. prunchiMee «oak occ ceuness 10.25 to 10.75 
Cast Bebinge oo. ..ca dnd ccdtai rss 4.50 to 5.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 4.25to 4.75 
Agricultural malleable ......... 9.00 to 9.50 
Railroad malleable .......+.«-s+ 9.50 to 10.00 
Angle bars, splices, etc., iron... 13.00 to 13.50 
Angie bers, steel «.escceecceds 9.00 to 9.50 


Stove plate and light cast scrap 8.75to 9,25 





NEW YORK 
Gross tons, New York dealers’ prices at 
tidewater, usually for eastern Pennsylvania 
delivery: 


Old car wheels (nominal)....... $10.50 to 11.00 
Heavy steel axles .......-se+5. 15.25 to 15.50 
heel BONER occ hehe cudhemeen 14.00 to 14,50 
No, 1 heavy melting steel...... 8.75 to 9.00 
Mo. f° Bc. -WrOGNts <ocac cues 11.00 to 11.50 
Wrought pipe (not galvanized). 8.75 to 9.00 
“seb, Gane. . 0c cckntceets haaee 6.00 to 6.50 
Machine shop turnings (nominal) 5.50to 6.00 
re  - E SeRy Oo ere 10,50 to 11.00 
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eatin wlaber i325) 4 66 bee he bis 7.50to 8.00 
Cee OE cbse tana end Owecckes 6.50 to 7.60 


Freight rates on scrap per ton to Steelton, 
Pa., Columbia, Pa., Pottsville, Pa., and Har- 
risburg, Pa., are $1.50 from Jersey City, and 
$2.00 from New York; to Coatesville, Pa., 
Ivy Rock, Pa., Phoenixville, Pa., and Read- 
ing, Pa., $1.50; from Jersey City, and $1.80 
from New York; to Bethlehem, Pa., $1.10 
from Jersey City, and $1.60 from New York; 
to Roebling, N. J., $1.00 from Jersey City, 
and $1.50 from New York; to Milton, Pa., 
$1.60 from Jersey City, and $2.00 from New 
York; to Jersey City, $1.00 from New York; 
to Newark, $1.10 from New York. 


CINCINNATI 


Gross Tons 


Sone AO: CON ESS oe wes é leeds $11.00 to 11,50 
Old steel re-rolling ............ 9.50 to 10.00 
SO EE MOOR So vee cee vcccee 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting scrap........... 8.50 to 9.00 
eee COTE ois oo vo adv vie Coes 18.50 to 19.00 
Net Tons 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrough........ $ 8.50to 9.00 
Sundled sheet scrap ........... 4.50 to 5,00 
ee | ara 6.50 to 7.00 
ONS EE eee 9.00 to 9.50 
Oe ee dele, Rae 6.50 to 7.00 
DS nn oko un wa Wenas 21049 6.25 to 6.75 
Machine shop turnings ........ 4.50 to 5.00 
Se EE oc cb ube os on We deee 4.00 to 5,00 
er COG i a dees Bb 04 5.00 to 5.50 
DIE... ug Sob oapebewin cs £3 7.50 to 8.00 
NE. icubinn bp ey ee ewee ess wars 5.00 to 6.00 
EEE be Sr garwe aut ee G60 604 600% 6.50 to 7.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
Old iron axles (light)........... $15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel axles (light).......... 15.00 to 15.50 
ere 12.50 to 13.50 
_. Se a Ae a. See 12.00 to 12.50 
OTE Te OR PR 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 country wrought......... 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 2 country wrought......... 8.50 to 9.00 
No, 1 machinery cast .......... 10.50 to 11,00 
ee ee ee rr eee 10.50 to 11.00 
Standard car wheels ........... 12.00 to 12.50 
Se Ne. WHE Nowe cbines 10.50 to 11.06 
Light cast and stove plate..... 900 to 9.25 


BUFFALO 
Gross Tons 
Heavy melting steel............ $10.25 to 10.75 


No. 1 R. R, wrought scrap.... 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 R. R. and: mech. cast scrap 12.00 to 12.50 


CR ORR BO i arg tinendie 6. 010 8.0 17.00 to 17.50 
SE re 22.50 to 23.00 
a MEE. of deublan © 4s ho Welded ses 12.00 to 12.50 
Railroad malleable scrap........ 11.50 to 12.00 
Machine turnings = Pa eee 5.75 to 6.25 
Heavy axle turnings?........... 8.00 to 8.75 
Cee Geom MOPS 4 cit. eee ee 5.75 to 6.25 
Low phos, steel scrap.......... 16.50 to 17.00 
eS ee ee ee 15.00 to 15.50 
Boiler plate. sheared ........... 12.00 to 12.50 
Bundled sheet scrap......... .- 7,00 to 7.50 
Stove plate (net ton)...... .++. 9.75 to 10.00 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap.......... 10,00 to 10.50 
No, 2 busheling scrap.......... 7.50to 8.00 
I eS due eiedaedo 2 OR 8.50 to 9.00 


ST. LOUIS 


(Dealers’ buying prices.) 
Gross Tons 


ke | A i a te $10.25 to 10.75 
Seen MN, MEME cag c's GAs 0.5.0.5 0.6 9k 11,00 to 11,50 
Re-rolling rails (5 ft. and over) 10.50 to 11.00 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and wnd.) 9.00 to 9.50 
Light sec. relayers (45 pounds 

and und.) subject to inspec.. 23.00 to 23.50 
Relaying rails, subject to inspec. 23.00 to 23.50 
Frogs, switches and guards..... 8.50 to 9.00 
EA i SSR a ena 8.00 to 8.50 

Net Tons 

No. 1 railroad wrought........ $9.00 to 9.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 8.50 to 9.00 
Arch bars and transoms,....... 12.00 to 12.50 
Knuckles, couplers, springs..... 8.00 to 8,50 
Shafting bt a Sohne baie <lone . 12,50 to 13,00 
Steel car axles ........ Sy . 14.00 to 14.50 
Se een A wa eeee 17.00 to 17.50 
Locomotive tires ....... ..»+ 10.00 to 10.50 
Pipe @ud fiues ...«.... 3 .. 6.00to 6,50 
Tank iron and cut boilers ... 6.00to 6.50 
No, 1 cut busheling ... ish) ae oe ee 
Cast iron borings ............. 3.00 to 3.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 4.00 to 4,50 
Railroad malleable ............ 7.50 to 8.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 6.00 to 6.50 
ee ED. nals nk aoa 6as 0 ke a0’ 7.00 to 7.50 
Angle splice bars (iron)........ 10.00 to 10.50 
Angle splice bars (steel)....... 8.00 to 8.50 
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Store Prices 
CINCINNATI 


Steel bars, 1.9Ce to 2c; iron bars, 1.80c to 
1.90c; plates and shapes, 2c to 2.10c; sheets, 
biue annealed No. 10, 2.15c to 2.20c, black, 
No. 28, 2.65c; galvanized, No. 28, 3.75c; cold 
rolled shafting, round, square, hexagon and 
flat, 55 to 58 off, 


Steel bars, 2.00c; plates and shapes, 2.10c; 
iron bars, 2.00c; sheets, No. 16 blue annealed, 
2.40c; No. 28 black, 2.85c; No. 28 galvanized, 
3.95c. 


_—— 


CHICAGO 


Steel bars, 1.85c; iron bars, 1.85c; hoops, 
2.50c; shapes and plates, 1.95c; No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets, 2.15c, black, No. 28, 2.75c; 


galvanized, No. 28, 3.80c. 


—_—_——— 


PHILADELPHIA 
Steel bars, 1.85c to 1.90c; structural shapes, 
2.00c ; plates, 2.00c. 


—___-__ 


NEW YORK 


Steel bars, 2.00c; structural shapes, 2.05c; 
plates, 2.05c. 





Steel Corporation’s Reduced 
Production 

New York, Oct. 29. (By wire.)— 
The United States Steel Corporation’s 
new business in October has _ practi- 
cally equalled that of September to 
date, but is below 30,000 tons daily. 
Operations of the leading producer are 
announced to be about 80 per cent. Busi- 
ness continues of miscellaneous char- 
acter. The Union Iron Works has 
booked a contract for a tank steamer 
for the western coast trade. 


Frick Makes Denials 

New York, Oct. 29. 
H. C. Frick has issued a_ statement 
denying connection with any group 
seeking to purchase the Cambria Steel 


(By wire.)— 


Co.’s holdings of the Pennsylvania 
railroad. He also denies he is sell- 
ing Pennsy stock or intends quitting 
the board. 


Leetonia Steel Co. Fails 


Creditors of the Leetonia Steel Co. 
Leetonia, O., filed an involuntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy in federal court 
at Cleveland on Oct. 27. Liabilities 
of the company are said to be in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000, a single mortgage 
to the Commonwealth Trust Co., of 
Pittsburgh, aggregating that amount. 
The large indebtedness of the con- 
cern, the petition states, was incurred 
in purchasing the properties of the 
Salem Iron Co., and in erecting large 
mills. William H. Hepburn was ap- 
pointed receiver. 


The Bowler Foundry Co., Cleveland, 
is to build an addition, 56 x 107 feet, 
at a cost of $4,000. 
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FOUNDRY NO. 2 
NORTHERN 
PITTSBURG 
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FOUNDRY NO. 2x 
NEW YORK 


SPoT 
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FOUNDRY NO. 2 
SOUTHERN 
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SPOT 
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LAKE SUPERIOR 
CHARCOAL 
CHICACO 
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STEEL BARS 
PITTSBURG 
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TANK PLATES 
PITTSBURG 
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CLEVELAND 
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OLD STEEL RAILS 
(Short) 
CHICACO 
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HEAVY STEEL 
CLEVELAND 
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Discussion of Extras by Charles 
R. Robinson 


(Continued from page 786.) 


can tell just what his material will 
cost him on any individual specifica- 
tion. 

It is not a hardship for any of us 
tc maintain full extras when our mills 
are operating to full capacity, but 
with lean order books, which mean 
reduced operations, there are those 
who are not only willing to change 
the base price, but to attack extras 
also. In such moments of weakness 
a precedent is established which it is 
extremely difficult to shift from our 
shoulders at some future time. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 





The quoting of a specific price does 


not set a precedent; it is simply the 
mill’s tender for that individual order. 
Rut this is not true with extras. They 
represent a trade convention based 
upon experience. And, if the buyer is 
once given a concession on extras, he 
quite naturally expects the same con- 
sideration another time, although the 
base price may he considerably lower. 

The interpretation of extras, as ap- 
plied by the commercial departments 
of practically all steel companies at 
times, should not be aceepted as a 
final conclusion as to their necessity 
or right to exist; although the buyer 
might readily come to such an un- 
fortunate conclusion when established 
extras are made a vehicle to secure 
an attractive tonnage or to tamper 
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with a’ base price that has been, over 
a period, fair and réasonable. 

I think the fact is admitted by all, 
that salesmen, under commercial 
stress, at times concede a part (if not 
the whole) of ‘an extra which it has 
taken the operating department years to 
approximate in its costs. 

In closing, permit me to say that 
all of us issue lists of extras, more or 
less uniform, in which we believe. 
But, if it can be shown that such lists 
contain extras that are not fair and 
just and cannot be defended upon 
that basis, then we should follow the 
example of the ancients in their do- 
mestic relations, and destroy such 
weak members, leaving us with a 
strong and healthy extra list which 
can and will be respected. 


Discussion of Extras by John L. Haines 


| believe, in a few instances at least, 
manufacturers think that extras are 
a kind of profit, but analysis of the 
cost will prove this is not so. Fre- 
quently, too, the buyer looks upon 
the extras as a bonus paid the manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. Replogle has clearly stated 
many facts and has in an able manner 
shown that all sizes, qualities and 
kinds of steel cannot be sold at the 
same price. Therefore, there was 
evolved in early times of selling iron 
a system of selling common sizes at 
a base price, plus an extra to be 
added to the base price when the sizes 
purchased were of a kind to cause 
extra producing cost to the maker. 

When a mill is rolling small sizes 
or sizes that even under best practice 
reduce the output of the mill, a 
higher cost is at once shown that 
must be offset by an _ extra. 

Many special sizes are required to- 
day. In fact sizes are rolled now that 


+ 


not long ago it was thought could 


1\ssistant to the vice president of Jones & 


not be made on a rolling mill. Some 
of the special sections cause a heavy 
roll cost, not only initial cost of 
rolls, but frequent re-dressing of 
rolls. Furthermore, many of these 
special sections are seldom rolled and 
it must be remembered that interest 
on investment counts up the same on 
investment in rolls as on other mill 
equipment. When specifications are 
such as to demand special chemical 
properties the «steel can only be pro- 
duced at an increased cost. 

Mr. Replogle properly makes special 
mention of the cost brought about 
by discard. Some specifications make 
it necessary to discard a goodly per- 
centage of the ingot and this it can 
readily be seen adds cost to the prod- 
uct. 

Light Sheets 


In making light sheets there are 
many types of finish and the extra 
cost of each must be covered by 
extras. Then there are coatings that 
cause extras. Galvanized wire,. nails, 
or sheets must bring an extra over 


the uncoated products. In tin plate 
departments steel sheets are covered 
with tin and it is self-evident. that 
tin plate with a three-pound coating 
must bring a higher price than the 
lighter coated sheets. 

The charge known as an extra is 
something tangible and represents real 
cost. "In these days of rapid improve- 
ment it is essential that tables or 
cards of extras be carefully and fre- 
quently checked. Standard extras are 
essential to both maker and user, 
There is a fair uniformity in the 
standard lists published by the va+ 
rious manufacturers, but in a few 
instances there are irregularities and 
some sizes made on different types 
of mill overlap or intermix. If ab- 
solute uniformity can be accomplished 
it is much to be desired. 

[ wish to strongly emphasize the 
importance of maintaining regular ex- 


tras. Any irregularity is ruinous. 
The extra charge only covers extra 
cost. Any weakening is unbusiness- 


like and if such a course is followed 
it ultimately leads to disaster. 


How Henry P. Bope Considers Extras 


It does not always seem apparent 
to the buyer, in discussions of this 
subject, that extras are not merely 
wibitrary advances over the base, but 
have been made in line with actual 
costs of manufacture of the item on 
which an extra is charged. This may 
he due to the fact that some of the 
original cards were made tn this man- 


ner. But recent cards, notably those 


1Vice president and general manager of sales, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


on bars and hoops, have been scienti- 
fically arranged, based on costs of 
inanufacture taken over a considerable 
period of time and under conditions 
of both high and low production. 
The designing and manufacture of 
a large number of special sections in 
the past few years, most of which are 
made in bar mills and are classified 
as bar mill products, has also made 
it necessary to carefully arrange a 
card of extras, Then there is the 


overlapping of certain gages and 
thicknesses in plates and sheets, and 
in wire and bars, which would have 
made for confusion had not the card 
of extras covered the situation. With 
the growth of demand and the in- 
crease in the number of specialties 
governed by extras the necessity be- 
comes greater for a better under- 
standing as to extras. Improvement 
in manufacture or other causes may 
add to or decrease the cost of mamnt- 
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facture. Concerning these changes 
the buyer should be kept fully in- 


formed and should either be asked to 
pay for the increased costs or be 
given the benefit of the decrease. This 
is only fair dealing, the basis of all 
felationship between buyer and seller. 

I am quite in accord with Mr. Rep- 
logle in the necessity for a mainten- 
ance of extras, once established. A 
base price may readily be changed as 
conditions of supply and demand re- 
quire; but extras once softened or dis- 
regarded are very hard to regain. If 
the assumption be true that extras are 
simply additional cost of manufacture 
and contain no element of profit, then 
a disregard of them is an absolute 
loss and no reasoning can justify their 
There is a legend in the 
when the 


elimination. 


trade that many years ago 
plate business was in its’ infancy, 
makers produced some 10 or 12 dif- 


ferent grades, all made from the same 
heat and the only difference being in 
the price. Just how much truth there 
is in that statement | am not prepared 
to say. Possibly it has had the ef- 
fect of making buyers look askance at 
certain cards of extras, but the refine- 
ment of the the need and 
the demand for greater care in manu- 
increase in number and 
rigidity of specifications and severity 
of inspection, certainly require a care- 
ful of product and call 


for extra prices as extra costs 


business, 


facture, the 


classification 

such 

justify. 
The 


have 


manufacture 
buyer and 
extras have 


improvements in 
done much for the 
many of the burdensome 
been eliminated and a better product 
for less money is his today than ever 
before in the history of the trade. I 
do not mean by this that he is com- 


plaining. He is too intelligent not to 
know the situation as well as the 
manufacturer, and to his credit the 


average buyer is willing to pay with- 
out question the extra price so long 
as his competition is on an equal 
basis, 

It all seems to indicate that equality 
in dealing is all the 
They do not wish drastic competition 
any more than the manufacturers. 
Stability of market is better than low 
prices, if all are treated with the same 
measure of fairness—and this applies 


buyers desire. 


to extras as well as to base prices. 


Furnace D of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., 
its maximum product, 500 tons per day. 
The stack went into blast early in Sep- 
tember. It will be blown by a turbo 
blower which is ready for work but has 
for testing pur- 


Youngstown, has reached 


not been used except 


poses. 
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Discussion of Steel Wheel by 
D. F. Crawford 


(Continued from page 780.) 


occurred during the entire period of 
development of the steel wheel, and 
the number includes many manufac- 
tured under the less perfected proc- 


esses at first employed, it is to be 
expected that even a more favorable 
record will be obtained in the fu- 
ture. In fact the processes now in 
use should practically eliminate the 
tread defects, as the larger portion of 
such defects were undoubtedly due 


to the effects of pipes in the original 
ingots. 

The defects in the 
and hub are probably due to shrink- 
age strains, and their number clearly 
shows the desirability of further study 
as to the cause and means for their 
elimination, 


plate and plate 


Quite a large number of the wheels 
first manufactured short 
service life on account of 
of the treads (the 
was frequently found in steel tires of 
the smaller diameters), but with the 
wheels as made, the number 
having laminated treads is compara- 
tively small. 


gave 
lamination 
defect as 


as at 


same 


now 


On the application of steel wheels 
to mineral carrying cars it is the 
practice of the Pennsylvania system 
to increase the nominal carrying ca- 
pacity from 100,000 pounds to 110,- 
000 pounds; thus increasing the per- 
missible lading from 110,000 pounds to 
121,000 pounds. 

As there is no doubt of 
having ample strength to permit ob- 
taining the full capacity of the axles, 
this increase in capacity not only adds 
to the obtained with the 
vehicle, but assists in keeping them 
always provided with a full 
steel wheels, as this kind of 
only is the standard for cars of over 
100,000 pounds marked capacity. 

The 
carrying cars of over 100,000 pounds 
capacity still further the 
field for the the wheel, 
and makes necessary further 
strengthening of the wheels 
on the lines already the 
manufacturers. 


the wheel 


earnings 


set of 


wheel 


construction of many freight 
broadens 
steel 
the 
iron 


use of 


cast 


indicated by 


Receivers Appointed.— Robert S. 
Woodward Jr., president of the com- 
pany, and S. Lawrence Bodine, were 
appointed the Standard 
Roller Bearing Co., Philadelphia, Oct. 
22, upon the petition of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, which 
stated that the company is unable to 
pay the principal of the floating debt, 


receivers ‘of 
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at $100,000. The company, which is 
a New Jersey corporation, is one of 
the manufacturers of its kind 
in the country. It operates a cruci- 
ble plant, the production of 


which is used for its own purposes. 


largest 
steel 


Will Erect New Building 


The Lubin Safety Uydroplane & 
Aeroplane Co., New York City, re- 
cently incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000, advises that at present it is 
engaged in the manufacture of a large 

hydroplane and aeroplane 
from the design of the 
Lubin. This machine is 
being built in a factory which the 
company has leased in Brooklyn. It 
is the intention of the cempany, how- 
ever, to eventually build a_ factory 
for its own work and to equip it with 
a machine shop, so that it can build 
engines and machine parts. 
negotiations are under 


model of 
patented in- 
ventor, B. J. 


its own 
At present, 
way for a large tract on Long Island, 
and estimates are to be asked soon 
for the construction and equipment of 
building, exact 
not yet 
determined by directors. 
Arthur P. Marr is secretary of the 
company. His 108 Fulton 


street, New York City. 


a steel and concrete 
have 


the 


dimensions of which 


been 
address is 


Reports First Car Shortage 


During the fortnight ending Oct. 
[5, the American Railway Association 
reports the surplus of freight 
cars throughout the country decreased 
from 41,994 to 37,198, and the gross 
shortage from 31,620 to 43,246, making 
a net shortage of 6,048 cars, the first 


gross 


car shortage of the year. The last 
shortage was reported Dec. 15, 1992. 
of 34392 cars. It is believed the 


of freight 
cars will be followed by further 
crease of the shortage within the next 
month at least, although traffic men 
generally do not expect as severe a 
the this year as 
Comparisons of shortage and 


present report of scarcity 


in- 


strain on railroads 
last. 


surplus for the year follow: 


Net 

Surplus. Shortage. surplus. 
Oct. ke a 37,198 41,994 *6,048 
Oct. | a eet | 41,994 31,260 10,374 
aS | Pe ord 61,753 21,594 40,159 
Sept. Mea race 73 756 15.270 58,306 
ee RSS 69,253 14,828 54,425 
Aug. Pio. aacee 69,716 11,261 58,455 
Tuly Peas Geactees 76,280 6,875 69,405 
ES oA 70,740 7,036 63,704 
Se | ree 71.126 7,199 63,927 
ae | SS Sarre 60,291 9,383 50,908 
May | RESP E EE Ft 61,269 10,975 50,294 
May Aa 53,977 14,178 39,799 
SS Se Lert oe 70,715 13,217 57,498 
April Reine waa 68 792 10,804 57,988 
See, Aaahaghs scan 57,998 20,223 37,775 
Mar. Picts cus oe Pack 58.529 27,148 31.381 
Feb. +. A Ree 52,700 30.517 22,183 
Feb. REIN CRS 62,045 24,785 37,260 
Tan Oe pas corks 53230 24,791 28,439 


*Net shor tage. 
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INCREASED BURDEN 


Would be Borne by Iron and Steel if 
Freight Rates are Advanced. 





Washington, Oct. 28. — Revenue 
which eastern railroads would derive 
from increased freight rates in the 
territory east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers 
if proposed advances as published in 
tariffs recently filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission were al- 
lowed to become effective would be 
borne in a large part by the iron and 
steel trade. Estimates on the’ entire 
advance in coal, coke and ore rates 
alone, for it is. proposed to increase 
these, vary. But a total considered 
conservative is $7,000,000. In addition 
to these, of course, it is proposed to 
increase the rates on iron and steel 
products of all kinds. 


Examination of the tariffs reveals 
that, as to coal, coke and ore products 
at least, the minimum increase asked 
is 5 cents per ton. This is the gen- 
eral rise asked on those products 
where the present rate is below $1. 
In instances where the rate exceeds 
that sum, a 5-per cent increase is 
sought. So it will be seen from this 
that the advance would be more than 
5 cents per ton. 

Using 5 cents per ton as the generat 
average, though, for calculation, and 
estimating that something like 140,- 
000,000 tons of coal, coke and ore 
would be involved annually, the net 
increase would be $7,000,000. These 
products constitute easily one-third of 
the entire traffic of lines serving the 
great consuming centers and in some 
instances, among them that of the 
Pennsylvania, the average is much 
higher than this. The 5-cent and 
5-per cent plan of proposed increase 
in all probability applies to practically 
all commodity rates. The tariffs have 
not been analyzed fully yet. 

Application of the proposed ad- 
vances on pig iron-making products 
would mean that the railroads would 
gain more with the new tariffs in 
effect than they would have secured 
had their proposed 10 per cent in- 
crease of 1910 been allowed. In the 
latter case, coal, coke and ore were 
not included in the proposed _in- 
creases. 

Attorneys in recently decided coke 
and ore cases and in pending ore and 
coal cases before the commission 
were surprised to learn that, regard- 
less of apparent conflict with deci- 
sions, proposed increases are asked. 

The decision in the case of the 
Coke Producers’ Association of the 
Connellsville region, rendered on May 
29, this year, reduced rates on coke 
from the Connellsville region to Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Mary- 
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land points and said the new rates 
should apply for two years. It seems 
to be an open question as to whether, 
in face of such a decision, the rail- 
roads could increase coke rates to 
those points before the two years 
expired. The centers are included in 
the new tariffs asking advances. 

The decision affected the following 
districts: Youngstown, Cleveland, To- 
ledo and Canton, O.; North Cornwall, 
Robesonia, Philadeiphia and Reading, 
Pa.; Newark, N. J., and Baltimore. 

The present rates, effective Aug. 1, 
this year, and the proposed rates fol- 
low: 


Inc., 

Present Proposed per 

rate. rate. cent, 

Mahoning, O., and Shen- 

ango, Pa., valleys....$1.20 $1.26 5 
ee” Per eres reer 1.60 1.68 5 
RE Os 05. din Lae PEO 1.85 1.94 5 
COOIRS:  5 ih ska db> ose 1.40 1.47 5 
eee, ae Pe ee eee 1.80 1.89 5 
PRR jo wakes 8a 2.05 2.15 5 


The appended table shows the pres- 
ent direct ore rates from Lake Erie 
docks to some of the important con- 
suming districts and the proposed in- 
creases: 

Present Proposed 


rate. rate. Inc., 
Beaver district ........ $0.70 $0.75 5c 
Mahoning and Shenango 
WePONO 7. . a.40 6 dex Caean .56 61 Sc 
Colenneat, 0... s dvksse'es .50 55 5c 
PUCCRURINTE = o'0as o'GeBa-s a .88 93 S« 
Wheeling, W. Va...... .88 93 Se 
Panevan, Os. 6 ocak case «$5 .60 5c 
Jaeneem, O32: peaiicee cos .80 85 5¢ 
Ashland, Ky.-Ironton, O. .90 .95 Se 
Johnstown, Pa. ........ 1.02 1.07 Sc 
josephine, - Pa. iieisti<, -93 98 Sc 


Coal rates from the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict have been treated similarly. In- 
stances may be shown by citing the 
present rate to the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys, which is 70 cents. 
It is proposed to increase this to 
75 cents. The Cleveland rate of 78 
cents would be increased 5 cents per 
ton also, going to 83 cents. 

The decision in the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. ore rate case was an alternative 
one, no specific new rate being or- 
dered, but instead it was held that 
the rate to Pittsburgh should be no 
higher than that to Wheeling. In 
consequence, the Pittsburgh rate was 
decreased from 96 cents and the 
Wheeling rate increased from 60 cents 
to 88 cents. Complaints are pending 
against these rates. It was thought 
that, because of the recent establish- 
ment of these rates no increase in 
them would be asked. Complaints 
against coal and ore rates to the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys have 
been heard and decisions are pending. 
The coal movement to the Shenango 
valley being intrastate, the commis- 
sion might hold it has no jurisdiction. 

In the Pittsburgh Steel Co. com- 
plaint, it was contended that the 
lower rates to various Ohio districts 
were discriminatory against  Pitts- 
burgh, and when the new rate of 88c 
was established another complaint 
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was filed holding that the discrimina- 
tion still existed, and at the same time 
the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co. pro- 
tested against the greatly advanced 
rate to Wheeling, declaring it created 
a discrimination against that district. 
Both complaints are pending, the com- 
plainants being represented by Attor- 
neys Ellis and Donaldson, this city. 

It is not thought the railroads ex- 
pect to get the full amount of the 
increases they are asking or that they 
expect to be granted increases of any 
kind in some instances. Among them 
might be included those on coal and 
ore to the Mahoning and Shenango 
valleys, complaints against which are 
awaiting decision by the commission; 
coke rates where they would affect 
points to which the rates were re- 
duced, and ore rates to the Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, Beaver, Johnstown and Jo- 
sephine districts, which were decreased 
following readjustment after the deci- 
sion in the Pittsburgh Steel Co. case. 

In this readjustment, the Wheeling 
and Beaver districts were reconstruct- 
ed. Mingo Junction and Steubenville, 
©., were taken out of the Wheeling 
district and placed in the Beaver dis- 
trict, the latter having been given a 
rate of 70 cents. The Wheeling & 
Lake Erie is credited with having 
forced the hand of the other lines in 
this move. That line’s new tariffs all 
agree with the rates of the other 
roads. 


Will Be Open Shop.—Formal an- 
nouncement has been made by Supt. 
Wood, of the A. M. Byers Co., that 
the puddling mill at Girard, O., is to 
be operated as an open shop in fu- 
ture. The United Sons of Vulcan 
will not be recognized, but all for- 
mer employes will be givea preference 
when the mill resumes. The same 
wages as paid by competitors will 
rule. 


Dr. John A. Brashear, astronomer 
and engineer, Pittsburgh, will read a 
paper on “Celor in Its Relation to the 
Beauties of Nature,” Nov. 18, before 
members of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, at the Society 
rooms, Oliver building, Pittsburgh. 


Members of the Engineers’ Soci- 
ety of Western Pennsylvania attended 
a smoker Oct. 25 at the Fort Pitt 
hotel, Pittsburgh. The feature of the 
evening’s entertainment was a paper, 
“Hitting the Hookah,” by Harry J. 
Lewis. 

The Louisville Tin & Stove Co., 
Louisville, Ky., advises it will rebuild 
its burned plant at once. No new 
equipment will be needed, as that 
damaged by fire can be used. 
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A Wealth of Technical Literature 


The increase in the volume of literature of the 
iron trade and also its marked improvement in quality 
are strikingly demonstrated by the papers read within 
a few days at the meetings of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, under the auspices of the iron 
and steel committee, the American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation and allied organizations, the Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association and the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. At the meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, some highly technical 
subjects were discussed, and it will be difficult for 
the ordinary layman to appreciate the force of Dr. 
Sauveur’s comment on the discussion of the existence 
of “Beta iron”, which subject was declared dead at the 
May meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute and is 
now alive, as the result of the work of Dr. Burgess 
and his associates. Dr. Sauveur said that he believed 
that this is the most important work being done in 
the science of metallurgy. A few practical men say 
that they do not know or care whether there is any 
“Beta iron” or not, but not many years ago, these 
same men might have scoffed at some of the metal- 
lurgical investigations which are now regarded as 
primary matters by all progressive people. 


There has been a marvelous change in the attitude 
of practical men, so that now, when a man rises to 
read a paper at one of the meetings of organizations 
in the iron trade, it is frequently impossible to. deter- 
mine from his attitude or what he says whether he is 
a college bred man or a so-called practical man, who 
has never enjoyed the benefits of college schooling. 
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The self-educated man of today has found that, in 
order to keep up with his collegiate’ brothers, it is 
necessary to do a lot of self-educating and he fre- 
quently becomes so familiar with technical terms that 
he can handle them almost as easily as the college 
bred man. The truth is, that as the college professor 
has gone more to the laboratory and the shop to test 
his knowledge, the practical man has learned to de- 
pend, to a greater extent, upon scientific investiga- 
tions. 

Another question, probably of more direct im- 
portance than the discussion of “Beta iron” to many 
manufacturers, is why the use of Mesabi ores in blast 
furnaces is accompanied by a greater fuel consump- 
tion than when coarser ores are used. This question 
was answered in a paper submitted by Joseph E. 
Johnson Jr. The fine Mesabi ore, he said, filters 
down through the interstices of the coke, thus greatly 


increasing the area of contact. Thus, as the oxygen 


in the ore attacks carbon more rapidly when in 
actual contact, the fuel is consumed with greater 
rapidity than when hard, lumpy ores are used. Num- 


erous other valuable papers presented made the meet- 
ing ene of more than usual significance. 

In past years, it has frequently been said that 
American manufacturers and engineers, because of 
their prejudice against doing things unless their prac- 
tical character has been thoroughly demonstrated, fail 
to give a requisite amount of time to research, but go 
ahead in a rushing American way and look abroad 
for the refinements of processes which are the fruit 
of painstaking efforts in the scientific laboratory. The 
debt which this country owes to Europeans is freely 
and cheerfully acknowledged. It is also admitted that 
criticism as the means of spurring us on to further 
efforts in the fields of metallurgy has great value, but 
its justice is often questionable. Our steel plants are 
admitted to be among the finest in the world. Our 
blast furnace plants are regarded as models. Steel 
plants designed by American engineers, and built on 
American lines are to be found in various foreign 
countries. European manufacturers of machine tools 
frequently advertise their products as being “built 
according to the latest American ideas’. Our engi- 
neers have produced the largest and tallest buildings 
in the world, and our Panama canal is about to be 
opened to the trade of the. world. Our scientists and 
metallurgists, too, as is readily apparent on scanning 
the proceedings of the leading scientific societies, are 
in the van in their profession. 





The Chicago Meeting 


The attendance at the Chicago meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, last week, was 
in harmony with the growth of the organization. The 
spacious accommodations at the Blackstone hotel were 
taxed to their capacity. The general interest in the 
gathering is amply testified by the extensive front 
page reports covering it, which appeared in all of the 
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Chicago papers on Saturday morning. These reports 
were possible on account of the more liberal policy 
now prevailing in regard to attendance of reporters. 
The meeting was .-particularly timely in that the iron 
and steel industry is facing a recession accompanied 
by falling prices. Although the subject of quotations 
was scarcely mentioned throughout the proceedings, 
the result of the informal interchange of ideas can 
hardly fail to have a steadying influence on a wobbly 
market. 

A most pertinent suggestion regarding the future 
of the Institute came from Willis L. King in his 
extemporaneous remarks following the dinner on Fri- 
day evening. He put forth the idea that the Institute 
should take steps to build a home of its own and 
said he hoped that before much time elapsed, a definite 
movement in this direction would be under way. Un- 
doubtedly an organization as important as the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, representing, as it does, 
America’s most important industry, should have a 
suitable building for the convenience of its members 
and transaction of its business. Mr. King's sugges- 
tion should result in action. 





An Unjust Law 


Many American manufacturers are having called 
to their attention the serious menace to their interests 
that lurks in House Bill No. 7595, which recently 
was made a national law. This measure ostensibly 
aims to protect foreign manufacturers who may ex- 
hibit their wares at the Pacific-Panama International 
Exposition at San Francisco against any infringement 
of their rights of proprietorship that might arise 
through such publicity. 

A part of the law reads: “Any proprietor of any 
certificate of registration, copyright, trade mark, or 
patent issued by any foreign government protecting 
any pattern, model, design, copyright, trade mark or 
manufactured article imported for exhibition and 
exhibited at said Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, may upon presentation of satisfactory proof 
of such proprietorship, obtain without charge a cer- 
tificate from said branch office which shall be legal 
evidence of such proprietorship.” The branch office 
referred to is to be a branch of the National De- 
partment of Patents to be established especially in 
connection with the exposition. Further in Section 
3, the law provides “that it shall be unlawful for any 
person without authority of the proprietor thereof to 
copy or republish any pattern, model, design, trade 
mark, copyright or manufactured article protected 
by the law of any foreign country by registration, 
copyright, patent, or otherwise that shall be imported 
for exhibition at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition and thére exhibited.” A penalty of not 


to exceed one year’s imprisonment and $1,000 fine. 


or both is stipulated for any violation of that law. 
The protection thus guaranteed is to continue for 
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three years from the time of the closing of the 
exposition, 

It is a well known fact that many American-man- 
ufactured articles are frequently purchased by foreign 
manufacturers and are copied or duplicated by them 
for their home trade. In many cases, these duplica- 
tions receive the protection of the national patent 
laws of the country the same as if they were original 
inventions. This is particularly true of machine 
designs. It not*infrequently happens that such ma- 
chine attachments and in fact, refinements to manu- 
factured articles of every character are not immediate- 
ly patented, copyrighted or fully protected in this 
country. 

The law referred to manifestly would have a 
sweeping effect in estopping the manufacture in this 
country of products of this class, should these par- 
ticular articles be exhibited by foreign manufacturers. 
As it stands, the measure seems loosely framed, is 
inconsistent and has been drawn apparently without 
a true appreciation of the conditions. It denies to 
American manufacturers the very principle of justice’ 
under which it seeks to offer protection to foreign 
exhibitors. Its provisions should be repealed or so 
amended that its function to safeguard the interests 
of foreign exhibitors may be accomplished without 
exposing the home manufacturer to any possible loss 
of the rightful fruits of his ingenuity. 





Refuses to Truckle 


It is refreshing to see a high official of the govern- 
ment who refuses to truckle to the laboring classes, 
but meets representatives of the workingmen in a 
manly fashion. Such an official Secretary Garrison, 
of the War Department, is showing himself to be. 
A few days ago, a delegation of arsenal workers 
called upon the secretary of war to protest against 
the alleged burdens of the efficiency system of shop 
management in vogue at certain arsenals. The delega- 
tion had a sad tale to tell, but Secretary Garrison 
merely turned over to them a copy of General Cro- 
zier’s report to the ordnance bureau on the working 
of the system, asking the visitors to study it and 
observe particularly what the general had to say about 
getting more work with less effort and for the same 
wage. The New York Times says that in substance 
his advice was that they should earn the wages which 
they receive, wages which are envied by many who 
are unable to get equally desirable employment. Per- 
haps Secretary Garrison has not made himself pop- 
ular with his visitors. Certainly his reply would not 
popularize him with many labor leaders, but the vast 
majority of the people of the United States who be- 
lieve in efficiency will commend him. 





The currency bill is now generally given as the 
cause for the slowing down of business by people 
who are seeking a political reason, but the probability 
that that scarecrow will be removed is steadily grow- 
ing stronger. 
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PLENTY OF ROOM 


In Iron Business for Workers, But 
None For Drones, Says Wellman. 


“Engineering as a Life Work” is the 
subject of a paper written for the 
Cleveland Engineering Society by S. 
T. Wellman, who speaks from long 
experience as an engineer and manu- 
facturer. Mr. Wellman says in part: 


There is plenty of room in the iron 
business for workers, but none for 
drones. The young man who adopts 
it for his life’s* work must have in 
the first place a good physique, he 
must be strong and healthy in mind 
and body, not afraid of work or dirty 
hands or rough clothes. He must ex- 
pect at times to make long hours, 
when he is learning the business, and 
at times he will have to do a great deal 
of night work, 

A college or technical school educa- 
tion is not absolutely necessary, but 
it is very desirable. The young man 
who starts in the business without such 
an education, must make .up for the 
lack of it by a lot of self education 
at home, if he wishes ever to reach the 
top of the ladder. That it is possible 
to do this is shown by the careers of 
many of the brighest and most suc- 
cessful men in the business. Night and 
correspondence schools are open to. the 
poor working boy who has the ambi- 
tion to rise, and who is bound to learn 
all that is worth learning in his chosen 
profession, The very fact that he has 
to work hard in the face of all kinds 
of difficulties to learn what he is af- 
ter, is the best kind of a beginning of a 
training for what is to come. 

The best assistant that I ever had 
was a young man who was the son of a 
barber, He graduated at the high 
school, after which he went to work 
in the office of an iron works of his 
native town, In a year or two he 
had saved five hundred dollars.. With 
this and the addition of one thousand 
dollars which his employer loaned him, 
he went to Germany, where he stayed 
four years. This amount of money 
paid all of his expenses. Of course 
this was possible only by the exercise 
of the most rigid economy. He en- 
tered the university at Berlin, where 
he graduated, taking the highest honors 
that any American had taken up to that 
time. He spent all of his vacations in 
various iron works as a learner, thus 
not only getting at the details of the 
business practically, but making many 
acquaintances that were valuable to 
him in after life. It is needless to 


say that he succeeded in everything he 
took hold of. A man who goes at 
things in the earnest, enthusiastic way 
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in which this young man did, is always 
sure to succeed. 

A most excellent way for any young 
man to do who is trying to make up 
his mind he wants to learn and follow 
the iron business, is to spend one of 
his vacations, or a portion of it at least, 
in some steel works or rolling mill. 

Of course, if a young man goes into 
the iron business and expects to earn a 
living with his hands and muscles only, 
and to be merely a workman, skilled or 
unskilled, book knowledge will not help 
him very much. He might as well stop 
with a common school education. But 
if he wants to make his brains and not 
his hands do the work, he must get 
all the help possible from the best that 
books can teach. The scientific school 
is the best place to do this. 

Workmen, who have a superintendent 
under whom they have learned their 
trade, are much easier managed than 
if they had brought their trade with 
them, and its details are in any part 
a secret from the management. If 
they know that the superintendent knows 
just as much about it as they do them- 
selves, they will know that, having 
taught them, he can teach _ others. 
Strikes are not likely to happen where 
the management is in such hands. 

To my mind, the business of the iron 
master is the most interesting of any 
of the great professions. Every part 
of the work is full of the most inter- 
esting and picturesque detail, from the 
taking of the crude material from its 
bed in Mother Earth to the turning out 
of the finished iron and steel, and no- 
where is it carried on in such magnifi- 
cent scale as in this country in which 
we live. 

Our great country has' only com- 
menced to grow and the iron business 
must grow with it. Very many good 
men are needed in the various branches 
and there is plenty of room at the top 
of the ladder. 


The Alumni Association of Colum- 
bia University in Pittsburgh will listen 
to a lecture, illustrated with moving 
pictures and lantern slides, on “Mine 
Safety Investigation of the United 
States Bureau of Mines,” by George 
S. Rice, chief mining engineer of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Nov. 
7, at the University Club, Pittsburgh. 


The Champion Spark Plug Co., To- 
ledo, O., advises the addition to its 
plant will be devoted to making spark 
plugs. Equipment has been bought. 

The Diehl Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, N. 
]., advises equipment for its new 
power plant has been ordered. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


May Be Investigated By Congression- 
al Committee. 


Washington, Oct. 28.—Investigation 
into railroad equipment may be made 
by a congressional committee at the 
coming regular session. Such a move- 
ment is quietly on foot. 

Its object would be to guarantee 
more safety in travel. With this end 
in view, it has been suggested that 
broader supervisory power over the 
railroads be given the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that it might pass 
on the equipment, such as cars, safety 
appliances, wheels, rails, etc. 

Various reports of the commission 
on railroad wrecks have denoted the 
belief of that body in the great su- 
periority of the steel car over the 
wooden car, the steel underframe at 
the same time being given strong rec- 
ommendation. It has been suggested, 
however, that there are various grades 
of steel cars, wheels, rails, etc. From 
one source there is known to be em- 
phatic objection to the alleged prac- 
tice of some carriers accepting ma- 
terial which has been rejected by the 
line for which it was made because 
of its not being up to specifications. 
Reference was made particularly to 
defective rails and wheels. 

The statement has been made in 
Washington circles that this govern- 
ment eventually will, through the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, exer- 
cise sweeping powers over the rail- 
roads, as does the Argentine Repub- 
lic over the carriers of that coun- 
try. Such authority, it was declared, 
will embrace inspection and _ installa- 
tion of all equipment. 





Price of Chinese Pig Iron 


In the Daily Consular Report for 
Oct. 27, Vice Consul General J. Paul 
Jameson, of Hankow, says: 

“Inquiry is made regarding the price 
at which pig iron can be furnished by 
the Hanyang Iron & Steel Works. 
The company states that for local 
sales of foundry pig iron in Hankow 
it is receiving 33.50 Hankow taels 
($22.52 United States gold at present 
quarterly exchange rate of $0.669) per 
ton ex works.” 


Drops Workers.—About 500 men 
have been dropped from employment 
in the steel mills and blast furnaces 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. in the Birmingham district. 
President George Crawford states the 
slackening is because of smaller de- 
mand and believes it will be only 
temporary. 
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Steel Makers Cheerfully Face Problems of the Day 


With Confidence in Their Solution—Largely Attended Meeting of the American Iron 


and Steel Institute at Chicago—Words of Optimism from Gary, Farrell and Others 


With just the proper mixture of seriousness and optimism, 
dignity and affability, ceremony and good fellowship, the 
fifth general meeting of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute at the Blackstone hotel, Chicago, Oct. 24-25, will 
rank as one of the most characteristic and fruitful business 
conventions of years. The results of this gathering and 
mingling of the leaders of America’s greatest industry will 
be particularly noteworthy because of general conditions in 
the trade at the present time. The Chicago meeting was 
held at the psychological moment and its effect cannot be 
otherwise than to emphasize the wisdom of stability and 
calmness in facing the industrial problems of the day. 

Over 430 members were registered at the professional 
sessions during the day and plates were laid for nearly 500 
at the banquet in the evening. It was one of the largest 
meetings in the history of the Institute. The crystal ball 
room of the Blackstone hotel was packed to capacity during 
the reading and discussion of papers, while at the dinner it 
was necessary to set tables in the outer lobby and reception 
rooms. Throughout the proceedings there was a well bal- 
anced note of confidence regarding business conditions, with 
due recognition of the grave problems now awaiting solution. 
Judge Gary’s opening address was couched in his usual 
encouraging language and embodied a masterly summary of 
the business situation. 
The program was ex- 
ceptionally well bal- 
anced, covering as it did 
fuels, blast furnace 
practice, rolling mill op- 
eration and impertant 
commercial problems. 
The discussions ranged 
from the extremely 
technical to the col- 
loquial and all were 
given equally careful at- 
tention. Prominent 
among the list of papers 
was a treatment of the 
blast furnace flue dust 
problem by Eugene B. 
Clark, president and 
general manager of the 
American Sintering Co., 
with discussion by John 
W. Dougherty and B. 
G. Klugh, and a mas- 
terly presentation of the 
reasons and _ necessities 
for trade extras by J. 
L. Replogle, vice pres- 
ident of the Cambria 
Steel Co., supplemented 
with discussions by 
Henry P. Bope, John L. 
Haines and Charles R. 
Robinson. Mr. Dough- 
erty, in discussing Mr. 
Clark’s paper, made a 
unique suggestion for 
the utilization of flue 
dust by injecting it into 





JUDGE E. 


President American Iron 


the blast furnace at a point about 10 feet below the stock 
line. The dust is introduced into the furnace through a 
number of pipes or tuyeres, which communicate directly 
with dust catchers placed overhead. Each injection pipe is 
equipped with a screw conveyer which forces the dust into 
the furnace. 

The discussion of trade extras was attended with unusual 
interest and it is believed the facts presented will have an 
influence in preventing abuses through cutting extras in 
periods of dull times. Mr. Replogle’s paper stated that a 
fair schedule of extras meets with the endorsement of both 
the manufacturer and the consumer. 

The discussion of this subject was enlivened by Colonel 
Bope, who discarded his prepared address and spoke ex- 
temporaneously. He emphasized especially the necessity for 
an occasional readjustment of the standard extra lists and 
suggested that this could best be accomplished through con- 
ferences of the manufacturers. He urged that in every 
case the full standard extras be maintained, at the same 
time stating that the buyer should be protected in making 
any revisions in the schedules. The colonel questioned the 
advisability of charging a profit on extras and concluded 
his remarks with an earnest plea for a stable price policy 
on the part of the iron and steel manufacturer. 

The dinner Friday 
evening was one of the 
most brilliant in the his- 
tory of Chicago and 
was characterized by a 
large number of pithy, 
impromptu addresses by 
the heads of the most 
prominent corporations 
in the country. At the 
speakers’ table were 
gathered the leaders of 
the iron and steel in- 
dustry, including Elberi 
H. Gary, chairman, 
and James A. Farrell, 
president of the 
United States Steel 
Cotporation; Charles 
M. Schwab, president 
of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation; 
John A. Topping, 
president of the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co.; 
E. J. Buffington, pres- 
ident of the _ Illinois 
Steel Co.; E. A.- S. 
Clarke, president of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co.; 
Wm. A. Rogers, pres- 
ident of Rogers, Brown 
& Co.; Willis L. King, 
vice president of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co.; 
L. E. Block, vice pres- 
ident of Inland. Steel 
Co.; Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick, president of In- 


H. GARY, 


and Steel Institute. 
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ternational Harvester Co.; J. G. Butler 
Jr, viee president of. Brier Hill Steel 
Co.; James A. Campbell, president, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; M. 
Cochrane Armour, president, Iroquois 
Iron Co.; T. W. Robinson, first vice 
president, Illinois Steel Co.; Frank S. 
Witherbee, president, Witherbee, Sher- 
man & Co.; George W. Perkins, E. B. 
Clark, Stephen W. Tener, Wm. H. Don- 
ner, Edward Bailey, Robert P. Lamont 
and Heinrich Koppers. It is doubtful 
whether a more powerful group of men 
had ever before assembled at the same 
table in Chicago. 

The warmth of good fellowship pre- 
vailed in the atmosphere throughout the 
dinner. The address of the evening was 
on the subject of vocational education 
by Theodore W. Robinson, first vice 
president of the Illinois Steel Co., with 
a discussien by Stephen W. Tener, man- 
ager accident and pension department 
of the American Steel & Wire Co. 
Mr. Robinson summarized in a masterly 
manner the causes of the prevailing in- 
dustrial unrest and expressed his opin- 
ion that it is due largely to a lack of 
skilled producers and a super-abundance 
of idle hands. In conclusion, Mr. Rob- 
inson said: “You, gentlemen of the 
Iron and. Steel Institute, are essentially 
interested in the industrial questions. of 
this country, but back of our industrial 
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questions lie our political, ethical and 
social questions; and underlying all— 
and greater than all—are our educational 
questions. If you believe that we are 
in the midst of a far-reaching change, 
if you believe that this transition is 
fraught with grave importance to you, 
your children and your institutions, if 
you believe that only by sane thinking, 
sober judgment and trained intelligence 
can the dangers of ignorance, intemper- 
ate speech and class legislation be avoid- 
ed, then it behooves you to use your 
influence toward providing better educa- 
tional facilities for the people. While 
every true American must have faith 
in the ultimate satisfactory adjustment 
of our difficulties, the present situation 
demands more than optimistic indiffer- 
ence or laissez-faire consideration. Once 
let the business men of this country 
properly awaken to the needs and pos- 
sibilities of a school reformation and 
contribute a portion of the time and 
money now spent in trying to forestall 
socialism and vicious legislation, and 
there will be much less socialism and 
vicious legislation to ght. In the best 
interests of both labor and capital, and 
as a matter of patriotism, civic duty and 
husiness sagacity, it should be a privil- 
ege for every intelligent man—whether 
he be rich or poor, to take an active 
America’s greatest 


part in improving 
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institution, the public school.” 

grief remarks were made by “Uncle” 
Joe Butler, John A. Topping, Willis L. 
King, Charles M. Schwab, Wm. A. Rog- 
ers, George W. Perkins and James A. 
Farrell. Each of the speakers expressed 
his confidence in the ability of the 
American iron and steel industry to rally 
from the depression now existing, but 
at the same time no one forgot the 
serious problems we are now facing. 

Mr. Perkins startled his auditors with 
the assertion that not over 10 per cent 
of the office holders of the country could 
qualify for jobs worth $1,200 a year. 
Mr. Schwab, in a witty speech that 
brought down the house, shot many 
shafts of raillery at his companions in 
the steel industry. 

Gary Visited 

On Saturday the meeting concluded 
with an excursion to the plant of the 
Indiana Steel Co. at Gary. The meet- 
ing was in charge of a general commit- 
James A. Farrell, 
chairman; E. A. S. Clarke, John C. 
Maben, Charles M. Schwab, John A. 
Topping and Frank S. Witherbee. The 
Chicago committee included Eugene J. 
Buffington, chairman; M. Cochrane Ar- 
mour, L. E. Block, Eugene B. Clark, 
Robert P. Lamont, Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick and Herbert F. Perkins. 


tee, consisting of 


Judge Gary Tells Why Business Halts 


All of us appreciate more fully, as 
time passes, the benefit of member- 
ship in this institute and the wisdom 
of liberally sustaining it. 

The papers read and the discussions 

had on questions of business, on tech- 
nical subjects and on welfare work 
are not only interesting and _ intelli- 
gent but they are of practical ad- 
vantage to us. Those heretofore pre- 
sented are worthy of the careful con- 
sideration of all who are interested 
in the subject matter. They have at- 
tracted wide attention and have re- 
ceived general and favorable comment 
and their influence extends far be- 
yond those who are directly con- 
nected with the iron and steel indus- 
try. The men producing them are 
entitled to great credit; and they will, 
in years to come, have reason to be 
proud of their connection with the 
institute and of the part they have 
taken in the deliberations of its 
members. 
The institute issues a monthly  bul- 
letin of many pages, beautifully print- 
ed and amply illustrated. This serves 
as the magazine of the institute. It 
exhibits from time to time the prog- 
ress made in different fields. Not the 
least of these is welfare work, con- 
cerning which the members of the in- 
stitute’ have been enthusiastic and 
sincere, 

All the. statistical work formerly 
carried on by the American Iron and 
Steel Association, under the general 
management of Mr. James M. Swank, 


is continued by the institute. It pub- 
lishes special statistical bulletins giv- 
ing results as soon as ascertained; and 
these are afterwards embodied in the 
Annual Statistical Report. Besides, a 
new edition of the directory of iron 
and steel works is now in process 
of preparation. 

The association of business men un- 
der the auspices of an_ institution 
based and maintained on the high or- 
der of intelligence and of regard for 
each other which governed the mo- 
tives of those most active at the in- 
ception, cannot be otherwise than 
most agreeable and directly beneficial 
to all ef us. 

As a result we are more considerate 
of each other. We are kinder and 
more liberal towards our employes. 
We treat our customers better. We 
do something for ourselves because 
we do something for others. We have 
been. potential in placing the whole 
iron and steel industry on a higher 
plane. We have learned from each 
other much that has been profitable 
to us in the practical management and 
direction of our business affairs. 

While the good that. can and will 
be accomplished in the future by the 
institute will be more and more ex- 
tended from time to time, the work 
already done has been effective and 
more than justifies the time and 
money which we have contributed to 
its support. 

Your president has heretofore, on 
many occasions, referred to questions 


of morals and ethics and patriotism as 
being of the greatest importance, and 
has endeavored to apply the principles 
to the conduct of our daily efforts. 
We all agree that, in our daily walk 
and conversation, we should recog- 
nize the necessity of upright, honest, 
fair ‘and loyal treatment towards 
every one affected by our decisions. 
There is no intention of departing 
from or minimizing these principles in 
what shall be said today. 


Some Suggestive Figures 
However, on this occasion, I am dis- 


posed ta speak briefly of practical 
business questions which are now in 
] 


our thoughts and perhaps causing 
some of us feelings of anxiety. Condi- 


tions, opportunities and prospects of an 
economic nature are attracting the atten- 
tion of the business men of this coun- 
try and we are vitally interested in 
them. 

Never before in the history of this 
country was the opportunity for com- 
mercial progress and success so great 
as it is today. Never before were the 
conditions which promote the material 
welfare of the people so _ favorable 
as they are at present. The people 
of this country have a decided ad- 
vantage over the people of every 
other country if. we make the most 
of it. It is the richest of all coun- 
tries and the greatest in productive 
capacity. 

A few 


comparative figures per- 
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taining to this country, England, 
France and Germany, respectively, will 
be illustrative. They are not complete 
but are typical and illuminating. They 
are approximately accurate. 

The total wealth ‘is: 


Gehiai-. States. . Gi. ASS. $130,000,000,000 
ROO. ct mee apins » ees enon 80,000,000,000 
ile a a Rae Sgt Sho eS, 65,000,000,000 
CSTE. os sivk c 06 So 08 Dacubecee 60,500,000,000 


The wealth per capita is approxi- 

mately: 
Cee eetee a A obo ks oe $1,4 
Ce I Sa ea 1,4 
England 
Germany 

1 have given the figures recently 
compiled by Mr. Helfferich, director 
of the Deutsche Bank in his report 
to the Kaiser, except that I have 
given the total wealth of the United 
States as published in the Statesmen’s 
Year Book for 1913. 

The amount of money in the United 
States, United Kingdom and _ Ger- 
many, respectively, is: 

Cireed OO: 5... Win dieilho 2s i> $3,500,000,000 
United ee te Pee rane ares 1,000,000,000 
SeeUneeeNEN? |. > ots &-aid’ Ss B. w'd arin ke ae enniine 1,500,000,000 

This includes the total of gold, silver 
and uncovered paper. Figures for 
France I have not been able to get. 

The railroad mileage for 1911, the 
date of the last publications at hand, 
was: 


Read: eee EO. A as 246,573 
Cloak: Timea. 0.56. 6k ikad-+ thew eeewis 23,417 
RUN San CT in a wo ne FA A 31,391 
Co tno coh oe oe < 2 vib a meee Be ce 38,747 


Without stopping to make compu- 
tation, it will readily be seen that the 
number of miles is very much larger 
in our country than in the other 
countries in proportion to the popu- 
lation of each, and this is an im- 
portant factor in considering the com- 
mercial strength of a nation. 

As to the production of wealth in 
1912, this country produced in agri- 
cultural products alone, $9,299,000,- 
000, eighty per cent of which, at least, 
was in crops. The other 20 per cent, 
it is estimated, was fed to animals on 
the farms. In minerals it produced in 
value $1,918,326,253. 

While the figures relating to other 
countries have not been secured it 
is universally recognized that the 
United States is far in the lead in 
the production of corn, wheat, oats, 
tobacco, cotton, petroleum,  pig-iron, 
steel and copper; and the location of 
the United States in a temperate 
zone, together with the richness of 
its soil, insures an ever-increasing 
production of crops on the average; 
and they are the real basis for ex- 
pecting the greatest material growth 
and progress. 

Another fact worthy of mention 
is that the balance of trade between 
this country and all other countries 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 
amounted to $653,000,000 in our favor. 

As a result of our great wealth and 
material progress, the people, gener- 
ally, are better supplied withthe neces- 
sities of life than those of any other 
country. There are exceptions de- 
pending upon local causes, but gen- 
erally. speaking the people are better 
fed, clothed and housed; and what is 
all important, the wages received by 
the laborer in comparison with the 
cost of living are far in excess of those 
of other countries. It is for this rea- 
son, that immigrants from all parts of 
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the world are coming in by the 
thousands. 

Again, the basis of transacting busi- 
ness has been much improved during 
the last few years.. In passing, it 
must be admitted there has hereto- 
fore been some ground for complaint. 
This was not local nor did it apply to 
any particular class or classes. But 
at present capital is more considerate 
of labor and vice versa. Business 
men are more frank and fair and 
honest than formerly in their dealings 
with each other. Men in power are 
more thoughtful in their treatment 
of those who are more or less de- 
pendent. ‘Those holding positions of 
trust have been brought to recog- 
nize fully the rights and interests of 
their beneficiaries and are giving them 
more information and better protec- 
tion. The rich are more liberal and 
more charitable and the poor are 
more grateful for what they receive. 
In short, the relations between all are 
becoming closer and _ better under- 
stood. 

We have been passing through a 
period of transition. The subject is 
too large to admit of detailed refer- 
ence at this time, but it is sufficient to 
say the business world has adjusted or 
is adjusting itself to new and changed 
conditions resulting from the great 
wealth and progress of the country. 


Why Does Business Halt? 


Now, in view of the great advan- 
tages presented to our people, why 
is it that business prosperity is fre- 
quently and seriously interrupted? The 
peoples of other nations are asking 
this question; especially those who 
have money for investment. There 
are exceptional cases in which mis- 
management has caused distrust or 
dissatisfaction on the part of foreign 
and domestic capitalists; but this is 
not the principal reason for hesitancy 
at the present time on the part of 
these capitalists in making invest- 
ments in our securities. They wonder 
why it is that with our great and 
growing wealth and resources and our 
superior advantages we are not more 
continuously prosperous; why we are 
not more stable in prices and values 
and in general conditions; why there 
is ever any disposition on the part 
of any one to interfere with the 
normal and natural progress in the 
development of our country and its 
industries. Every one who travels 
extensively abroad is confronted with 
these inquiries by foreigners friendly 
to and interested in our commercial 
and financial conditions and success; 
and we assembled in this room are 
asking ourselves the same questions. 

I venture the assertion that it is 
largely because of much unnecessary 
agitation and ill-considered criticism 
by those who have not the nation’s 
best interests at heart. There is too 
much demagogy, too much mud- 
slinging. The man out of office 
criticises the one in office and the one 
in office in turn seeks to advance his 
own interests regardless of the effect 
upon all others. In many public 
speeches and in magazine articles the 
author is influenced by motives of 
selfishness or cupidity. Appeals are 
made for the purpose of creating a 
feeling of dissatisfaction and unrest 
when this is unnecessary and un- 





Sil 


justified. Fortunately this is par- 
tially offset by the conservative atti- 
tude of some of the leading journals; 
and the number is increasing. 

It is not uncommon in public dis- 
cussions to treat success as an offense; 
to consider the possession of wealth, 
however honestly acquired, as wrong. 
Legislation calculated to create classes 
is urged persistently; also laws to im- 
pose unnecessary and unreasonable 
burdens; to forcibly take from one 
something which he has and. is en- 
titled to have, and turn it over to an- 
other; to prevent or to lessen the suc- 
cess of legitimate enterprise and en- 
deavor. 

Capital, always timid, has been se- 
riously affected by this unreasonable 
and uncalled-for agitation and attack. 
Indeed, it is becoming. frightened. 
Confidence has been shaken. It is be- 
coming almost impossible to secure, 
on fair terms, on good security and at 
a reasonable rate of interest, the 
necessary capital to equip or liberally 
maintain going and successful prop- 
erties, to say nothing of the tions 
and extensions which the interests 
of this great and growing country 
demand. 

The stability of business, which is 
essential to its proper and reasonable 
growth and success, has been inter- 
fered with. Our great and grow- 
ing population can use our products; 
it needs food and clothes and material 
to build; and it is willing and anxious 
to buy them. If is in need of rail- 
roads and ships with the best equip- 
ment to carry these products y ae 
one point to another and it is willing 
to pay fair rates for the service. La- 
borers are willing to work at a reason- 
able wage and employers are anxious 
to furnish work and to pay liberal 
compensation. The carrying com- 
panies are desirous of providing neces- 
sary facilities for adequate transporta- 
tion. Producers in all departments of 
industry wish to satisfy the demands for 
their products at fair prices and to that 
end they would make the necessary 
increases in capacity. And those who 
are able are quite ready to furnish 
the necessary capital provided they 
can be certain of protection against 
loss or risk. 


The Country Eager to Achieve 


In short, gentlemen, this country, 
though hesitating, is eager to do busi- 
ness. The volume of business at this 
time, although large because the coun- 
try is so vast, is not ha/f so great as 
it ought to be or as it could be. 
It is high time for all of us to wake 
up to a realization of the fact that 
we are in competition with other 
countries, who by every means in 
their power are striving for suprem- 
acy; that it is not difficult for us, by 
good management, to reach the great- 
est measure of success in competition 
with other nations of the world and 
yet that it is just as easy to fail if 
our vision is narrow or if we act 
without due regard to the results. 

We would not discourage honest, 
sincere movements which are intended 
to maintain a fair equilibrium as to the 
rights of all classes of people; or 
those intended to prevent oppression 
or wrong; or such as may furnish full 
and equal opportunity to every one to 
honestly and properly advance his 
own welfare and pecuniary interests. 
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But at the same time it should not 
be forgotten that the people of a na- 
tion prosper or fail together; that the 
unnecessary destruction of one or a 
few adversely affects the whole body; 
that while the application of the prin- 
ciples of good morals is of the high- 
est importance, nevertheless the man 
whom it is sought to influence by 
these considerations lends an unwill- 
ing ear unless, at the same time, his 
material wants are satisfied. 

There is placed upon those in power 


| President 


A word about business: The situa- 
tion is one requiring patience, but it 
can hardly be said that all the pes- 
simism being indulged in concerning 
business prospects is warranted. The 
iron and steel mills have been work- 
ing to substantially their capacity for 
some months, and naturally a slowing 
down in production in the interim of 
assimilation is taking place. As is 
usual during any curtailment of buy- 
ing, exaggerated reports are current 
as to prices; adjustments in prices 
have not extended very far and are 
not expected to, since the cost of 
production applicable to manufactur- 
ing operations is not likely to under- 
go very much, if any, change. The 
mainstay of the situation continues to 
be the heavy tonnage which buyers 
are actually taking out and the ma- 
terial that is ordered is apparently 
required for immediate use. As a 
matter of fact, while new buying is 
not in large volume, consumption 
seems to have undergone little, if any, 
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and authority at the present time a 
very great responsibility. No doubt 
they will measure up to it. 

What I have said has not been 
uttered with any feeling of despon- 
dency. On the contrary, there is 
ground for optimism. We have, per- 
haps, been more or less enveloped in 
clouds of doubt and distrust and hesi- 
tancy, but I think we are arriving at 
a better understanding; that we are 
approaching the dawn of the great- 
est prosperity. 
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Apparently, the leading, most 
thoughtful and fairest-minded states- 
men of the country of all political 
parties are at present showing a dis- 
position to bring about and to main- 
tain industrial peace and progress. 
Therein lies reason for hope. So far 
as we can, let us do our part in 
holding up the hands of those who 
have the greatest power and, there- 
fore, the greatest responsibility con- 
cerning these most important ques- 
tions. 


Farrell's Optimistic Speech 


stocks are 
being 


Consumers’ 
depleted and are 


diminution. 
generally 


steadily drawn upon, all of which 
augurs well for the future. Aside 
from these elements, the large in- 


crease during the past few years in 
the exports of manufactured goods re- 
flects an era of expansion in the for- 
eign commerce of the country. This 
commerce is becoming more and 
more a factor of large importance in 
supplementing domestic demand, in 
stimulating efficiency in manufactur- 
ing to cope with the problems pre- 
sented in securing foreign trade, and 
the total value of the exports repre- 
sents a considerable proportion of our 
favorable balance of trade. 
Newspaper reports have made fre- 
quent mention of the probable effect 
of the new tariff on iron and steel 
products. The service and quality 
which our mills and plants can give, 
in comparison with that to be ob- 
tained from abroad, the question of 
suitable shipment, credits, specifica- 
tions and standards current in the 
United States, will undoubtedly have 


reasonable consideration in the minds 
of buyers, Railroads have not been 
buying equipment or track materials 
to any extent for several months; 
meanwhile an acute car shortage ex- 
ists in many sections of the country. 
It may be a temporary condition, yet 
it has brought about the placing of 
orders for many cars and other equip- 
ment. With easier money conditions 
and the necessity of moving the prod- 
ucts of the soil, mills and mines, a 
larger volume of buying of car ma- 
terials, locomotives, rails and building 
materials, generally, is inevitable. A 
better tone already exists and signs 
are not wanting that, generally speak- 
ing, consumers are rapidly reaching 
the point when an increased volume 
of orders should be in evidence. 

Unless the signs of the times are 
in error, we are not very far from a 
buying movement which should mark 
another era of activity in the iron 
and steel and allied industries, and 
contribute its share to prosperous 
business conditions throughout the 
country. 





PERSONALS 


A. C. DURKEY, president of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., has returned to Pittsburgh from a 
hunting trip in the west. 

I, S. DOWNING, Indianapolis, has been 
builder of the tig Four, 
William Ger- 


appointed car 
Bellefontaine, O., 
stang. 

W. M. McFATE, 
manager of the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, 
O., was recently elected assistant secretary 
and treasurer of that company. 

WM. J. FREY, for years employed as 
master car builder for the L. E. & W., has 
gone to Cleveland to take a new position as 
general inspector for the company. 

J. H. PLUMMER, president of the Do- 
minion Steel Corporation, recently sailed for 
connection with 


succeeding 


formerly advertising 


England on _ business in 
the further financing of his company. 

FRED. E. MOORE was recently elected 
secretary and treasurer of the Coatesville 
Boiler Works, Coatesville, Pa., succeeding 
his brother, the late Edwin T. Moore, de- 
ceased, 

R. HUYCK, vice president of the Na- 
tional Transit Co,., Oil City, Pa., was re- 
cently appointed to succeed A. P. Steen, 
resigned, as managing director of the shops 
at Oil City. 

WALTER C. RENAKER secretary-treasurer 
of the Cincinnati Horse Shoe & Iron Co., 
Cleves, O., has been made president of the J. 
Wilder Seed Co., dealer in agricultural im- 
plements and seeds. 

F. B. COOLEY recently severed his con- 
nection with the Buffalo Car Wheel Foundry 


Co., Buffalo, having secured a_ controlling 
interest in the New York Car Wheel Co., of 
which he is now acting as president. 

H. E. PASSMORE has resigned as master 
mechanic of the Toledo & Ohio Central to 
become vice president of sales of the Eastern 
district for the Grip Nut Co., with head- 
quarters for the present at Bucyrus, O. 

NELSON H, GENUNG, vice president of 
the Coatesville Boiler Works, Coatesville, Pa., 
was recently elected general manager of that 
company, following the death of the late 
Edwin T. Moore, who formerly filled that 
office. 

W. C. McKEE, formerly superintendent of 
the blast furnaces of the Inland Steel Co. at 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., has been made super- 
intendent of the blast furnaces of the Thomas 
Iron Co, with headquarters at Hokendauqua, 
Pa. 

JOHN CALDER, president of the Inter- 
national Motor Co. has resigned and _ has 
been succeeded by Vernon Munroe, formerly 
secretary of the corporation. B. A. Guy, 
formerly treasurer, has been made secretary 
and treasurer. 

D'ARCY W. ROPER, formerly secretary 
and general manager of the Great Lakes 
Construction Co., Buffalo, was recently ap- 
pointed sales manager for the Buffalo Car 
Wheel Foundry Co., with offices at 84 Dun 
building, Buffalo. 

FREDERICK H. N. GERWIG has tend- 
ered his resignation to the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co, as superintendent of the company’s new 
blast furnace plant, consisting of two 500-ton 
blast furnaces, at Monessen, Pa., to become 
assistant to General Superintendent A. E. 
Maccoun at the Edgar Thomson furnaces of 


the Carnegie Steel Co. Mr. Gerwig had been 
at the Carrie furnaces of the Carnegie Co. 
for six years, leaving Jan. 1, 1912, to accept 
a position with the Pittsburgh company to 
superintend the construction of its new blast 
furnace plant. J. F. Fraser, formerly at the 
Clairton furnaces of the Carnegie company, 
has been named Mr. Gerwig’s successor. 


ALBERT WALTON, for the past 14 years 
connected with the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and other 
well-known firms as factory economist, re- 
cently opened offices in the Franklin build 
ing, Philadelphia, to engage in _ consulting 
practice in his specialty. 

D. DE VRIES, prominently identified with 
the machine tool industry in Holland, being 
manager of the technical department of R. 
S. Stokvis & Zonen, Ltd., Rotterdam, is 
making a two months’ tour of this country, 
and was among the visitors at the foundry ex- 
hibit in Chicago recently. 

EDWAR ALLEN CUTER, whose investiga- 
tions of gray iron foundry practice led to 
the development of the permanent mold, has 
withdrawn from the Sandless Casting Machine 
Co. and now is engaged in consulting engi- 
neering work with an office at Forty-first 
street and Baltimore avenue, Philadelphia. 

GEORGE T. FONDA has been appointed as 
head of the department of welfare and safety 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, 
Pa., with the title of safety engineer. He is 
a graduate of Stevens _ Institute. It is 
planned to more thoroughly organize ‘the 
works under Mr. Fonda’s direction to pro- 
mote the best interests and protection of 
the employes. 











Greater Efficiency to Meet Increased Competition 


‘Is Demanded in the Opinion of the Machine Tool Builders, Who Meet 


in New York—Not Much Enthusiasm About San Francisco Exposition 


In greater efficiency lies the method 
for meeting the new conditions which 
American machine tool builders now 
are facing, largely as a result of the 
tariff revision. This was the _ senti- 
ment that prevailed at the twelfth 
annual convention of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
which was held at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York City, Oct. 22, 23 
and 24. 

The meeting was one of the most 
successful in the history of the or- 
ganization. The attendance reached 
the high mark, 180 manufacturers and 
their friends having registered. The 
program of addresses was unusually 
complete and the papers were all of 
a high order of merit. The discussions 
were very liberal and manifested the 
keenest interest on the part of the 
manufacturers in the subjects selected. 

The matter of changing the name 
of the association to more clearly 
define its membership, again came in 
for considerable attention. D. M. 
Wright, of the Henry & Wright Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn., chairman of the 
committee on nomenclature, proposed 
that the title of the organization be 
changed to the Metal Working Ma- 
chine Makers’ Association. This pro- 
posal was reported favorably by the 
resolutions committee, but a motion 
prevailed to refer the matter to a 
future meeting. 


Working for Standardization 


Further impetus was given to the 
work of standardization of machine 
tools. It was decided to create sub- 
committees of the present standardiza- 
tion committee, which would be com- 
posed of representatives of every type 
of machine tools embraced in the 
organization. The present member of 
the standardization committee repre- 
senting each section is to serve as 
the chairman of a sub-committee. 

Mr. Wright, chairman of the com- 
mittee on standardization, who sup- 
ported this increase of the committee, 
said that the work of standardization 
in the machine tool industry is prob- 
ably more difficult than similar work 
in an industry such as the manufac- 
ture of automobiles. One of the prin- 
cipal difficulties met with in standard- 
ization is the great improvements and 
advancements in practice which are 
constantly being made. For instance, 
he said, considerable good had result- 
ed for a limited period from _ the 


standardization of milling machines, 
but owing to the rapid advance in 
knowledge of what is required of a 
milling machine, and of its actual de- 
sign, it was found necessary to depart 
from the standards which had been 
agreed upon. He thought that a 
standard coming from a committee 
which was especially interested in the 
particular machine which it was 
thought to standardize, would un- 
doubtedly be received with greater 
favor by the members of the associa- 
tion than a standard coming from a 
general committee on standardization. 


Developing New Methods 


President E. P. Bullard Jr., of the 
Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., in opening the convention 
Wednesday morning, touched upon 





The New Officers 

President—W. A. Viall, Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
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Wright, Henry & Wright Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Treasurer—A. E. Newton, Reed- 
Prentice Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Secretary—Charles L. Taylor, The 
Taylor & Fenn Co., Hartford, Conn. 











the present problems before machine 
tool builders. 

“In order to meet the new condi- 
tions we must increase our efficiency,” 
said President Bullard. “Many of our 
members have felt’ that such an in- 
crease was impossible. As we look 
around, however, we can find many 
opportunities for developing cheaper 
methods. For instance, a large field 
for more efficient design is afforded 
by the great improvements which have 
been made in tool steel. The new 
steels which recently have been devel- 
oped will do more work than the 
old and it is necessary for us to adapt 
our machines to their use. We find 
that conditions are changing in this 
country and the manufacturers are do- 
ing their utmost to meet the new 
conditions. The textile industry, for 
instance, is striving to reduce costs 
and increase its manufacturing effi- 
ciency generally in order that it may 
compete with the textile industry of 
Europe. In the same manner, we 


must lose no time in preparing to 
meet the foreign’ competition which 
is coming to us. We have been 
supreme in the design and construc- 
tion of machine tools for many years. 
It would seem, however, that there 
is opportunity to make changes in de- 
sign and eliminate defects and_ still 
retain our lead.” 


Charles H. Alvord, of the Ameriran 
Machinist, chairman of the committee on 
expositions, reported that he had ob- 
tained full information regarding con- 
ditions and costs of exhibits at the 
coming Panama-Facific International 
Exposition at San Francisco. From 
what he had heard, however, he said 
the members of the’ association are 
not greatly interested in conducting 
exhibits. 


Clinton H. Scovell, of the Clinton 
H. Scovell Co., Boston, presented the 
paper “Cost Accounting Practice with 
Special Reference to Machine Hour 
Rate” at the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion. In the afternoon, Geo. O. Grid- 
ley, of the Windsor Machine Co., 
Windsor, Vt., gave an address on 
“Selling Guarantees—What are Safe 
Limitations?” This paper was dis- 
cussed by J. N. Heald, of the Heald 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., by 
C. H. Norton, of the Norton Grinding 
Co., Worcester, Mass. by F. W. 
Hoefer, of the Hoefer Mfg. Co., Free- 
port, Ill, and others, the consensus of 
whose remarks was that it was necessary 
to find out precisely what was a buy- 
er’s practice orideaof service, accuracy 
and production before absolute guar- 
antees could be made... D. C. Alex- 
ander, commercial agent of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Labor, of 
the Department of Commerce, sug- 
gests that it would be an excellent 
thing to ascertain the exact conditions 
under which machines are to be used 
when sold to the export trade. Edson 
R. Norris, director of manufacturing 
operations of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, pre- 
sented the paper on “Automatic Fea- 
tures on Machine Tools—To What 
Extent are They, Commercially Profit- 
ible?” and B. F. Waterman, ,of the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
gave an interesting historical address 
upon “The Developmert of Cutting 
Tools”, in which he sketched the 
evolution of the principal machines 
from their original types. This ad- 
dress was very completely illustrated 
by stereopticon views. The subject 
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“The Use of Heat-Treated Gears in 
Machine Tools” was presented at the 
Thursday morning session. Andrew 
C. Gleason, of the Gleason Works, 
Rochester, N. Y., spoke upon this 
subject from the standpoint of the 
machine tool nianutacturer, and J. H. 
Parker, metallurgist of the Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa, tiuom the 
standpoint of the material manufac- 
turer. These addresses were iliustrat- 
ed by stereopticon views. The last 
paper of the program, on “Carboniz- 
ing and Heat Treating of Shafting, 
Methods and Materials Used”, was 
presented by J. G. Weiss, works man- 
ager of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

The officers were elected at the final 
meeting Friday afternoon and each 
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responded with an address. In the 
discussion of the place for holding the 
semi-annual meeting in the spring, 
the cities of Worcester, Buffalo and 
Atlantic City were suggested. On 
motion of Frederick A. Geier, of the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., it 
was decided to submit the matter to 
the members for a letter ballot. Some 
discussion was given to the advisabil- 
ity of discontinuing the spring session. 
General Manager James H. Herron 
stated that the executive committee 
had considered this question, but that 
it had left the meeting subject tv 
the call of the committee. Announce- 
ment was made of the death of James 
Mills, of Smith & Mills, Cincinnati, 
and appropriate action was taken by 


the association. 


Witnesses Testify About Competition 


In Iron and Steel Products—Hearings in Corporation 


Suit Nearly Ended in New 


The hearings in the Steel Corporation 
dissolution suit will be adjourned in 
New York on Oct. 31. On Nov. 10, 
they will be resumed in Pittsburgh. 
Next will come hearings in Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Ghicago. It is expected 
that this western trip will last about a 
month. It is possible that one or two 
other cities in addition to those men- 
tioned here will be included in the 
schedule. 

The hearings in these cities will be 
devoted largely to the questioning of 
buyers of the various products which 
are manufactured by the Steel Cor- 
poration’s subsidiary companies; also 
a questioning of competitors of the 
Corporation subsidiaries. By the tes- 
timony of both buyers and competit- 
ors, the defense hopes completely to 
refute the government’s contention in 
regard to “monopoly and restraint of 
trade.” Other testimony, too, will be 
taken. As the defense, however, be- 
fore adjourning in New York, will 
have touched upon all phases of its 
case, the testimony to be taken in 
other cities will be almost entirely of 
a corroborative character. 

The week of adjournment will be 
spent by counsel for the defense in the 
preparation of witnesses who are to be 
called. R. V. Lindabury will be in 
Clevelarfd, C. A. Severance in Chicago 
and David A. Reed in Pittsburgh. 

Last week's witnesses were mainly 
customers of the Steel Corporation's 
subsidiaries. They included buyers 
of, tin plate, sheets, wire, plates, 


structural steel and a variety of steel 
products. 


They were questioned as to 


York—Will Move Westward 


the manner in which they buy their 
materials and the character of com- 
petition which exists generally among 
makers of steel products. Their tes- 
timony in effect was that such com- 
petition’ is very brisk, that prices as 
quoted by the different steel manu- 
variant and that the 


tacturers are 
awarding of their material contracts 
simply depends upon who submits the 
most favorable terms. 


Mr. Witherbee’s Testimony 


Frank S. Witherbee, of Witherbee, 
Sherman & Co., last Wednesday tes- 
tified regarding the iron ore holdings 
of his company in New York state 
and in Cuba. Witherbee, Sherman 
& Co., said the witness, own about 
62,000 acres of ore land in the Adi- 
rondacks. Of these, less than 1,000 
acres have so far been worked, and 
the ore in sight is greater in volume 
than when mining operations were 
commenced in 1849. Witherbee, Sher- 
man & Co. and the companies with 
which it is affiliated, are now pro- 
ducing in the Port Henry or Mine- 
ville region abwut 1,000,000 to 1,200,- 
000 tons of crude ore annually, and 
much more than this could be taken 
out if there were a market for it. 
The ore is of high grade, and Mr. 
Witherbee has never heard of any of 
similar grade in the Lake Superior 
district. The company, for the same 
reason, has never operated its prop- 
erties in the Au Sable district of New 
York or in Cuba. It expects to open 
these deposits, however, about the 
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time it builds its blast furnaces at 
Perth Amboy, N. J. These proposed 
blast furnaces, he said, are to be 
built for the purpose of giving’ the 
company a greater output of ore. 


Canal Will Save Cost 


Mr. Witherbee said he has figured 
he can deliver iron ore from the 
Port Henry district to New York 
harbor, after the opening of the New 
York state barge canal, at a cost of 
from 3 to 6 cents per unit. In connec- 
tion with this, he explained that he 
has studied canal costs in Europe and 
was a member of the Roosevelt com- 
mission which formulated the New 
York barge canal system. Mr. With- 
erbee testified his company sells con- 
siderable ore to the Lackawanna Steel 
Co., and this is paid for at the same 
rate for which lake ore can be ob- 
tained at Buffalo. The Port Henry 
ore, however, because of its higher 
iron content, brings a bigger price 
than the lake ore per ton. He said 
after the completion of the barge 
canal it will cost about one-third of 
1 cent less per ton to deliver ore 
from Port Henry to New York har- 
bor than to Buffalo. Mr. Witherbee 
also said after the completion of the 
canal it will be cheaper to bring lake 
ore to New York than to Pittsburgh. 
He testified he has ,made careful ex- 
deposits in this 
country and_= said quantities 
of ore are available for anybody who 
wants them. There is also a large 
quantity of lean ore capable of being 
concentrated. He testified there is no 
possibility of securing an ore monop- 
oly in this country. He did not be- 
lieve that the Steel Corporation had 
a monopoly at any time after its for- 
mation; the Steel Corporation, he 
said, now controls a smaller propor- 
tion of the ore in sight than it did 
in 1901, and he believed that in ac- 
Guiring ore it had not kept pace with 


amination of ore 
large 


its needs. 
Killed by Carnegie Steel 


In cross-examination, Mr. Wither- 
bee said about 1897 or 1898 he was 
president and later receiver of the 
Troy Steel & Iron Co., Troy, N. Y. 
This concern, he admitted, was put 
out of business by the Carnegie Steel 
Co., although not because the Car- 
negie company had an advantage in 
regard to iron ore. In fact, it was 
the other way around, as the Troy 
company could make pig iron cheaper 
than the Carnegie company. The 
Carnegie company, said Mr. Wither- 
bee, used to go to the customers of 
the Troy company and offer to sell 
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at 50 cents per ton under the lowest 
price of the Troy company. 

“For instance,” said the witness, 
“we started in selling billets to the 
Washburn & Moen people in Wor- 
cester at $22 a ton, delivered, and the 
Carnegie company kept on pursuing 
this policy until this contract had 
finally been pushed down to $16.50. 
The production costs at Troy had not 
yet been brought down as low as we 
expected to make them, consequently 
the company was unable to survive 
this competition and it went under 
in 18 months. The Carnegie company 
succeeded in doing as one of its 
officials had said at the time we 
started in business, ‘We propose to 
strangle the Troy child at birth’.” 

Louis J. Horowitz, president of the 
Thompson-Starrett Co., building con- 
tractor, New York, said that during 
the last four years the company has 
bought about 178,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel; of this 85,445 tons came 
from the American Bridge Co., and 
the remainder from other companies. 
All the steel the Thompson-Starrett 
Co. buys, said Mr. Horowitz, “it se- 
cures as a result of competitive bid- 
ding between the _ fabricators; the 
only exceptions are contracts for 
small quantities which are let to the 
fabricators having the most  favor- 
able location. He said the bids from 
fabricators have always varied more 
or less and the amounts of the bids 
he received never led him to believe 
that there existed any combinations 
or price agreements. Sometimes bids 
from the different concerns’ which 
wanted to supply fabricated steel 
varied more than at other times. Mr. 
Horowitz testified that his observa- 
tions in regard to prices of raw ma- 
terials extended back only about five 
or six years, as before that he did not 
do any of the buying. He said that 
the American Bridge Co. can offer 
better service in supplying large quan- 
tities of structural material than its 
competitors because it has a larger 
capacity. Asked if the American 
Bridge Co. ever objected to pur- 
chases which the Thompson-Starrett 
Co. made from the competitors of the 
former, Mr. Horowitz replied in the 
negative. 


Other Witnesses 


Others who testified that there is 
keen competition in their various lines 
were: Waddill Catchings, now presi- 
dent of the Central Foundry Co., 
New York, and formerly one of the 
receivers of the Milliken Bros., Inc.; 
John E. Curry, of the Miller Mfg. Co., 
maker of plaster, Riverside, Conn., 
formerly connected with the J. D. 
Curry Co. patented wire wrapper 
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manufacturer; J. D. Waddell, of the 
Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown; 
Wilfred A. Manchee, of the Newark 
Spring Mattress Co., Newark, N. J.; 
Edward H. Mason, Mason Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., manufacturer of tin 
containers; Mark Fischel, secretary 
and treasurer of the Universal Caster 
& Foundry Co., Newark, N. J., and 
New York; Robert D. Samuels, pur- 
chasing agent of the National Enam- 
eling & Stamping Co.; W. W. Huls- 
hizer, purchasing agent for Harold 
McCalla, iron and steel jobber, Phila- 
delphia; Edward N. Chilson, manager 
of purchases for the J. G. White 
companies; Harry W. Goddard, presi- 
dent of the Spencer Wire Co., Wor- 
cester and Spencer, Mass.; John D. 
Lynch, of the Hodge Boiler Co., Bos- 
ton; Percy F. Hogan, Montclair, N. 
J., who conducts a jobbing business 
in New York; A. D. Clinch, a general 
hardware dealer of Mount Vernon, N. 
Y.; John W. Ferguson, an erector of 
steel buildings at Paterson, N. J.; 
Arthur Rich Day, president of the 
National Pipe Bending Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn.; William B. Shaefer, first 
vice president of the Alfred E. Norton 
Co., New York, steel fabricator; Louis 
Hassinger, of the John Trageser Steam 
& Copper Works, New York City, 
and Hugh FE. Cooper, of the National 
Sheet Roofing Co., Jersey City. 


Obituaries 


James Mills, aged 74, president of 
the Smith & Mills Co., maker of ma- 
chine tools, Cincinnati, is dead of 
heart trouble. He became superin- 
tendent of the John Steptoe Machine 
Tool Co, shortly after the civil war 
and in 1888, with Albert S. Smith, or- 
ganized the Smith & Mills Co. 

John S. Fackenthal, who has served 
as superintendent of the iron  fur- 
naces of the Pequest company at Pe- 
quest, N. J., and of a furnace at Glen- 
don, Pa., died at his home at Easton, 
Pa., Oct. 22, aged 51 years. Death 
was due to cancer of the throat. Dur- 
ing the receivership of the Consoli- 
dated Lake Superior Co., Mr. Fack- 
enthal acted as general manager of 
this interest. 

William Medart, of the Medart Pat- 
ent Pulley Co., St. Louis, died re- 
cently, after a brief illness. The 
Medart company is a co-partnership 
fornied by Philip and William Medart 
in October, 1879, to manufacture the 
Medart steel rim pulley. Shafting 
hangers, friction clutches, rope drives, 
gearing, etc., were added until a com- 
plete line of power transmission ma- 
terial was acquired. In December, 


1910, Philip died, his son, Walter R. 
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Medart, succeeding him in the co-+ 
partnership, and assuming active man- 
agement of the concern. The death 
of the father will make no change in 
business policies. 


Indefinitely Postponed 


Washington, Oct. 28—At the re- 
quest of Ellis & Donaldson, counsel 
for the Pittsburgh Steel Co., the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
continued indefinitely the hearing of 
the complaint that company has pend- 
ing against freight rates on semi-fin- 
ished and finished products. The 
case had been set for Nov. 17, at 
Pittsburgh. 

The complaints of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. and the Wheeling Steel & 
Iron Co., against the direct ore rate 
of 88c to Pittsburgh and Wheeling, 
W. Va., from Lake Erie are expected 
to be set for hearing soon. 


Sintering Processes Discussed 


At the initial meeting of the Metal- 
lurgical and Mining Section of the 
Engineers’ Society for Western Penn- 
sylvania, Oct. 28, B. G. Klugh, field 
engineer of the American Ore Rec- 
lamation Co., New York, read a very 
interesting paper on “Sintering Proc- 
esses for Iron Bearing Metals.” The 
meeting, which was well attended, was 
held in the Society rooms, the Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh. The paper gave 
a resume of principles involved in 
preceding processes, the _ essential 
specifications which the process must 
meet in order to be considered at the 
present stage of development and a 
brief history showing the development 
of the process discussed. Several 
blast furnace and steel works engin- 
eers took part in the discussion. which 
included: Materials benefited by sin- 
tering; cost and locations of plants; 
methods of screening flue dust and 
their effects; effect of product on fur- 
nace charge, etc. 


“Design of Linings for Mine 
Shafts,” is the subject of a paper to 
be read Nov. 4, by W. A. Weidin, as- 
sistant chief engineer, the Pittsburgh- 
Buffalo Co., before the bi-monthly 
meeting of the Structural Section of 
the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. The meeting will be 
held in the Society rooms, the Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh. 

The Waterbury Castings Co, Wat- 
erbury, Conn., advises that reports of 
a serious fire in its plant are in error. 
A small blaze near.a cupola, loss $50, 
was the extent of the harm. 
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In Pittsburgh, the machine tool trade continues de- 
cidedly dull, and some dealers say conditions are 
quieter than in several years. A fairly large number 
of inquiries are pending, but prospective buyers show 
no inclination to: place orders. Both the new law 
and the currency bill apparently are causing consumers 
to await developments. Builders of heavy rolling 
mill machinery continue to operate plants at maximum 
capacity, and have enough orders on their books to 
carry them through several months. 

In New York, the machinery market during the 
past two weeks has been characterized by an im- 
proved volume of business. In fact, October, from 
present indications, promises to be a better month for 
the total amount of orders entered than any of the 
three months preceding. Most of the business taken 
was in small orders. The Pennsylvania railroad and 
the New York Central have issued some new in- 
quiries, but these. cover small requirements and no 
assurance has been given as to when they will be 
closed. The Western Maryland has closed the list 
issued some time ago, placing business aggregating 
about $100,000 in value. It is rumored in certain 
quarters that that road will again enter the market 
shortly. The Newport News Ship Building & Dry- 
dock Co. has issued an extensive list of machine 
tools to be placed aboard the battleship Pennsylvania, 
but it is not known how soon orders will be placed. 
The General Electric Co. has some more inquiries out. 
New York houses which engage in the export trade 
report that they are doing an unusually large business 
with foreign buyers. Demand for second-hand ma- 
chinery in this market is more active than for some 
time past. 

At the National Machine Tool Builders’ convention 
in New York last week, expressions from manufactur- 
ers indicated that most machinery producing plants 
throughout the country are running below their nor- 
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mal schedule. It was generally felt that any possible 
harmful effects of the new tariff may be counteracted 
by increasing the efficiency and improving the design 
of American machinery, and also by reducing manu- 
facturing costs where possible. The outlook for the 
immediate future, as to volume of business booked, 
was discussed informally and both optimistic and 
pessimistic views were expressed. The consensus of 
opinion, however, was that business will continue at 
least as good as it is now. 


In Philadelphia, the machinery market shows but 
little improvement over the past two weeks, although 
the market in general is not entirely destitute of 
inquiries. Manufacturers of heavy rolling mill ma- 
chinery are running normal and those specializing in 
power house equipment report a fair business. Bus- 
iness in small tools is exceptionally good and there 
is every indication that it will continue so. The 
consuming trade exhibits that omnipresent conservat- 
ism, which of late has placed the local market in 
chains. The impression of all men in the trade seems 
to be that good business will return soon after the 
Glass currency bill is settled one way or the other. 


In Cincinnati, the machinery market shows no ten- 
dency of changing one way or the other within the 
near future. Conditions are very dull, and it would 
probably be safe to state that not more than one or 
two machine tool manufacturers in this city are oper- 
ating 65 per cent or over of their actual capacity. 
There are no important lists out upon the market and 
most of the buying at present is for single tools or 
very small lots, as they are actually needed by the 
purchasers. The foundry business, which depends 
upon the machine tool trade for a jarge portion of its 
contracts, is correspondingly dull, having also not as 
yet fully recovered from the recent strike of the iron 
molders and coremakers. Second-hand machinery ap- 
pears to have improved a little recently, as has also 
small electrical equipment. 





ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM.—tThe Southern Sash Weight 
& Foundry Ce. has been incorporated; $8,000; 








A NEW BOOK 


on a fundamental subject of vital 
importance to the engineer. 


Rational And 
Applied Mechanics 


for Students and Engineers. By Calvin M 
Woodward A. B. (Harvard) Ph. D. LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Mathematics and Ap- 
plied Mechanics, Washington University, St 
Louis. Mo. 58¢ pages; 486 illustrations 
Price $4.00 postpaid 
Combines beautifully simple and concise 
treatment of the underlying theory with prac- 
tical applications to actual examples and prob- 
lems that arise in engineering work. 
Mathematics is considered a dry subject; but 
there is inspiring vigor and freshness on every 
page of this most unusual work. 
Its appeal is electrifying as well to the practicing engi- 
neer as to the student 
A book that should be in every engineer's library 
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by S. K. King, president and treasurer; J. M. 
Davis, vice president; Oscar D. King, secre- 


tary. 
FAIRFIELD.—The Tennessee Coal, Iron & 


Railroad Co. plans to erect a_benzol plant 
here estimated to cost about $1,500 000. 


building. San Francisco, is preparing plans 
for alterations to the Yosemite building here 
estimated to cost about $100,000. 
TORRENCE.—The National Mosaic Tile 
Co. plans to erect a two-story, 200 x 400-foot 


steel and concrete factory building. 





ARIZONA 


CONNECTICUT 





PHOENIX.—The Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
is erecting a 9 x 110-foot addition. 


‘ CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY.—The Elks plan to erect a 
three-story reinforced concrete building here 
estimated to cost about $100,000. 

LOS ANGELES.—The Savage Tire Co. plans 
to erect an additional manufacturing plant 
here. Arthur Savage. president. 

LOS ANGELES.—Kellow & Brown plan 
to erect a_ five-story reinforced concrete 
building, plans for which are now being pre- 
pared by George A. Howard, Grant building. 

LOS ANGELES.—The Panama Rubber Co. 
recently purchased a site of 10 acres, upon 
which jt plans to erect a plant for the manu- 
facture of automobile tires and accessories. 
’. D. Newerf, president. 

OAKLAND.—The Friedman Realty Co. plans 
to erect a seven-story hotel here estimated 
to cost about $110,000, plans for which are 
being prepared by Henry H. Meyers, Kohl 
building. San Francisco. 

STOCKTON.—Henry H. Meyers, Kohl 








ANSONIA.—Additions are to be made to 
the plant of the Edwin Hills estate, manu- 
facturer of hardware. The addition will be in 
three parts, 40 x 66 feet. 44 x 90 feet, 
25 x 34 feet, three stories, brick, steel and 
concrete, 

HARTFORD.—The John J. Roche Co. has 
been incorporated; motor vehicles; $50,000; 
by John J. Roche, H. V. Nuckols, C. F. 
Roche, Hartford ° 

NORTH WINDHAM.—tThe L. M. Hartnon 
Co. plans to erect a two-story concrete. 40 x 
120-foot addition of fireproof construction. 

ORANGE.—The Cameron Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated; automobiles; $1,000,000; by E. 
S. Cameron. president; Frank S. Corlin, sec- 


retary; P. B. Foster, treasurer. 


FLORIDA 








PENSACOLA.—The Baker Cup Co., recent- 
ly incorporated with a capital of $50,000 for 
the manufacture of metal cups, plans to erect 
a factory. 

PUNTA GORDA.—The Lawrence Mfg. Co. 
plans to erect a foundry and machine shop. 
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GEORGIA 


ATLANTA.—E. L. Conally plans to erect 
a 16-story fireproof 84 x 101-foot brick and 
stone building estimated to cost $500,000. 


IDAHO 


CATALDO.—Large timber owners in_ this 
district have organized the LaTour Creek 
Railroad Co. to build a 10-mile stretch of 
logging road. 

IDAHO FALLS.—tThe council has passed 
ordinances awarding franchise to Idaho Falls 
Electric railway and plans are proceeding for 
bee ty wor 

LEWISTON. an The Big Potlatch Mutual 
Telephone Co. has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion to build a telephone line in this dis- 
trict. A. H. Blum, Herman Lohman and 
others incorporators. 

MALAD.—The Malad Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated; $40,000; by J. P. Jen- 
sen, A. F. Merrill of Malad, et al. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO.—The elevator of the North- 
western Brewery was recently damaged by 
fire. Estimated loss about $200,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Solvay Coal Co. plans to 
erect a $12,000 addition to be used as a 
scrubber room 

CHICAGO.—The Pullman Co. plans to 
erect a one-story brick addition to its shop 
for a battery room. Estimated cost, $10,- 

















000. 

CLEARING.—The Galena Signal Oil Co., 
Franklin, Pa., recently purchased a site here, 
upon which it will build a concrete and brick 
warehouse and power plant estimated to cost 
about $50,000. 

EAST ST. LOUIS.—The Central Pinch Bar 
and All Machinery Co. has been  incorpor- 
ated; $25,000; by J. J. Sabo, T. Christ, A. 
Taylor and Louis Sabo. 

GRAYVILLE.—The [Illinois Central _rail- 
way will build.a bridge across the Wabash 
river near here to cost $250,000 to replace 
the bridge there damaged by the floods of 
last spring 

JOL TET —The Frederick Cowin Co., Chi- 
cago, plans to erect a 67 x 2i6-foot steel 
and concrete addition to its plant here, to 
contain two furnaces and rolis for making 
16-inch iron. 

MOLINE.—The Velie Miotor Vehicle Co. 
plans to erect an addition to its plant which 
will afford 12,000 square feet additional floor 


space. 

MONMOUTH.—Miller & Tayne has bought 
the property of the Springfield Bridge & Iron 
Works, Springfield, Ill, at $30,000.  Inter- 
ests they own at Monmouth will be consoli- 
dated with the Springfield plant, among these 
are the Western Boiler Pipe Co., the Western 
Road Tool Co. and the Maple City Roller Co. 

QUINCY.—tThe Hollister-Whitney Co., man- 
ufacturer of elevators, recentiy purchased a 
site, upon which it plans to erect a 100 x 
200-foot addition estimated to cost about $30,- 


000. 

SPRINGFIELD.—The St. John hospital 
plans to erect a three-story, brick, fireproof 
addition, estimated to cost $100,000. George 
B. Helme, architect. 

STERLING.—The Central Box Board Co. 
is having plans prepared for a 150 x 150-foot 
two-story fireproof warehouse, construction 
work to begin at once. 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON.—The Fletcher Enamel Co. is 
erecting a 260 x 260-foot brick and _ steel 
building for the manufacture of its hardware. 

GOSHEN.—The Goshen Mfg. Co. plans to 
erect an addition which will double its pres- 
ent capacity. 

GREENFIELD.—The Eli Lilly Co., manu- 
facturing chemist, plans to erect an addition 
to its plant here estimated to cost $100,000, 
contracts for which were recently awarded. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Machinery  Clear- 
ing House has been incorporated; machinery; 
$10,000; by S. P. Grey, W. P. Herod and 
H. G. Parker 

KENDALLVILLE. —Flint & Walling plan 
to erect a warehouse here estimated to cost 
about $40,000, contract for which was _ re- 
cently awarded to Morrice & Barron, Chicago. 

MUNCIE.—The Auto Parts Mig. Co. advises 
it is incorporated by F. M. Boyer. J. P. Kan- 
del and A, W. Tyler. who, with A. Boyer 
and M. Kandel, are the only stockholders and 
directors. The output is a block type auto- 
mobile motor, transmissions, clutches, levers 
and foot pedals. 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN.—Logan & Smith, 
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whose saw mill was recently damaged by fire, 








plan to rebuild. Equipment costing $10,000 
will be purchased, 

CLAY.—The Clay Light & Ice Co. plans to 
install additional ice machinery and equip- 
ment for operating electric light system. 

HOPKINSVILLE.—The: Dagg planing mill 
was damaged by fire recently. Loss $10,000. 
The mill will be rebuilt. 


L 


EITCHFIELD.—tThe plant of the Leitch- 


field Light & Power Go. was recently dam- 
aged by fire. Loss $15,000. Reconstruction 
work will begin at once. 

PADUCAH.—The American Metal Tie Co., 
recently incorporated with a capital of $500,- 


000, 


plans to erect a plant here. H. D. Leigh, 


Paducah, is interested. 

PARIS.—The Paris Water Co. will spend 
$150,000 on the erection and equipment of a 
new pumping station, and making other im- 
provements to its plant, 

WHITESBURG._Ira Fields Jr., Harlem, 


Ky. 


will instali an electric light plant at 


Whitesburg, and purchase electrical equip- 
ment generating about 60 kw. 





MARYLAND 





BALTIMORE,—The Coca Cola Co. plans to 
erect an industrial building of steel and con- 
crete construction estimated to cost $300,000. 





MASSACHUSETTS 





BOSTON.—The Boston Wrench Co. has 
been_ incorporated; $10,000; by E. C. Fisher, 


A. 


C. Gould and I. V. Brock. 


BOSTON.—The Notilt Mfg. Co. has been in- 
corporated; machinery; $35,000; by eo Be. 
Johnson, C. S. Lenox and H. M. Cashman. 


E 


tric 


AST BRIDGEWATER.—The Edison Elec- 


Illuminating Co. plans making extensive 


additions to its power plant here. Esti- 
mated cost, $350,000. Contracts were re- 
cently awarded to the Stone & Webster Engi- 
neering Corporation, Boston. 





MICHIGAN 





ADRIAN.—The Peerless Fence Co, has 
leased the plant of the Monarch Co., which 


has 


not been in operation for some time. 


ALANSON.—tThe Hinkley Handle Co. is 
erecting a plant to contain 15,000 square feet 
floor space for which sawmili equipment, lathes. 
boilers and as electric light plant will be 
Bag C. L. Hinkley, secretary. 


OIT.—The W. J. Barton Co., manu- 


eumuear of metal building materials, _ re- 
cently purchased a site upon which it plans 
to erect a two-story factory. 
DETROIT.—Plans have been drawn and 
figures are being received by ‘the Smith- 
Mathews Foundry Co. for a brick and steel 
building to adjoin its present plant, which 


will 


double its capacity. 


DETROIT.—The Cowles-MacDowell Pneu- 
mobile Co. has been incorporated with $4,000,- 


000 


common and $1,000,000 preferred stock, of 


which $2,500,000 has been subscribed and 


paid 


in. 


OWOSSO.—A gray iron foundry is to be 
established by the General Motors Co. in 


the 


plant recently vacated by the Reliance 


Truck Co., Owosso. 

SAGINAW.—Elevators, boiler, engines and 
power devices will be needed by the Schust 
Baking Co., Saginaw, which advises it is 
building a 5-story structure 80 x 120 feet, 


of 


reinforced concrete. 


TRAVERSE CITY.—The board of education 
plans to erect a $100,000 high school. T. H. 
Gillis, secretary. 








$6,000,000 a Year 


For Eyes 


75% of that expense is unnecessary. And 
actually paid up claims do not represent 
the entire expense connected with “‘lost 
sight” accidents. Lawyers’ fees—court 
charges—the effect of each accident on 
shop morals, and slowed up production 
all contribute to your loss. 


Certain large Steel Companies—shops and rail- 
roads, realizing that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure—have made it compulsory 
for every workman on jobs where there is an 
“eye risk" to wear goggles. 


Series SAFETY 


les—made of the finest imported flat 
Bho oie won" t shatter or break under an 
ordinary blow and allow a clear and undis- 
turbed vision of the work at all times. Mount- 
ed on light white metal frames they eliminate 
the discomforts of the usual le without 
any sacrifice of strength and durability. 
Why not send for a sample to try out in your 
own plant—in one firm alone, whose “‘lost 
sight’’ cases averaged 48 per month—not one case 
was reported after the itecdantion of Saniglas 
Goggles. Think of the time—money and annoy- 
ance they saved; and may save ann 


Julius King Optical Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK 
5-7-9 W. Madison St. 12 Maiden Lane 

S 








Woodmansee & Davidson, Inc. 
ENGINEERS * 
All Kinds of Power Plants 
SPECIALISTS in the Industrial 
Application of PRODUCER! GAS 


MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 
Wells Bidg. Ist National Bank 











Grey Iron Castings 
We nced contracts to make 20 tons more 
day, to reduce the cost of production. ur 
capacity is 50 tons a day; size from 100 pounds 
down, ae to work on a very close margin 
—get our 
TH “DUNHAM COMPANY 


Mfs. of Agricultural Implements 
’ 


" 








MONTANA 





GREAT FALLS.—Local capitalists have 
subscribed fund of $2,500 to employ geolo- 
gists to test for gas and oil in surrounding 
country. 

HARLEM.—The council has named a com 
mittee to investigate construction of municipal 
electric oy plant. 

HELENA.—The Standard Engineering Co 


has 


applied for franchise to operate electric 


generating plant. 

HUNTLY.—The Martin Pickle Co. will 
increase capacity of plant by purchase of 
new machinery and erection of new buildings 





NEW JERSEY 





CRANFORD.—The woodworking plant of the 
Hansbeck Lumber Co. was recently dam 
aged hv fire. Estimated loss $50,000. 

HOBOKEN.—The Hoboken Land & Im- 
provement Co. recently awarded contracts 


for 


a reinforced concrete factory estimated 


to cost $27,900. 
JERSEY CITY.—tThe Inter-State Chemical 


Co. 


plans to erect a two-story brick addition 


its plant in this city. 








We make a specialty of 


ABRASION IRON 


A so-called ‘‘Hard Iron’’ or 

“‘Semi-Steel” for castings 
that are subjected to severe wear, 
such as mill grinding rings, crush- 
er jaws, roller wheels, etc. 

Our mixture gives a very tough, 
long wearing iron, characterized 
by exceptional molecular contin- 
uity. 


Write for prices. 


The 0. S. KELLY COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 
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Hardness - 
Toughness 
Resistance of fatigue 


mistreatments. 


itse 


steel, 


interesting. 








TREATED 
Useful strength - 175,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 


40 units 


- 60 units 
- 1,000 units 


eat “Treating 
istreating? 


A very large percentage of the so-called 
heat treatments of steel are, in reality, 


This is due to the fact that many of the 
men doing heat treating are not tho- 
—, enough acquainted with steel 
f and do not recognize the fact that 
there are more than 300 different com- 
binations of alloys of steel, 
which has six critical temperatures, any 
one of which may be affected by the 
change of one element. 
The student of scientific heat treating 
goes further than the ordinary case 
hardening process that is 
general use today and aims to build up 
the center or core of the metal to be 
used as well as its surface. 
words, where the case hardener contents 
himself (perhaps through lack of know- 
ledge) with simply improving surface 
conditions the metallurgist improves 
conditions in every part of the metal. 
We belong to the latter class and offer 
you the best facilities in the country for 


Commercial 
Heat Treating 
Scientific 
Case Hardening 


We can help you in design and con- 
struction, and can show a bi 
through decreased weight an 
same time increased strength. Through 
our service the small manufacturer 
an even break with the largest, an 
ean boost the profits of any user of 


Ask for descriptive folder of our plant—it's 


The Steel 
Improvement Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Compare the micro-photographs at the tep and 


bottom of this advertisement. These were made 


from our NSI-30, intended for parts subjected 
to severe strains and shocks. 


UNTREATED 


bed strength - 60,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 


ness - 
Toughness - 


Resistance of fatigue 


units 
- 60 units 
10 units 


each of 


in such 


In other 


saving 
at the 
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MAURER.—The Barber Asphalt Paving Co. 
is having plans prepared for an addition to its 
refining works, to include the installation of 
four distilleries. Estimated cost $100,000. 
Robert 1. Fowler, local manager. 

MERCHANTVILLE. — The Penn Pressed 
Metal Co. has been incorporated ; pressed 
metal specialties; $25,000; by F. A. Kuntz 
J. D. Baker and F. S. Saurman. 

NEWARK.—The Peerless Fiask & Mold- 
ing Machine Co, has been incorporated; ma 
chinery; $12,000; by L. V. Lockwood, R. 
L. Redleld and A. J. Albert. 

NEWARK,.—Stengel & Rothschild, leathe: 
manufacturers, plan to erect a two-story, 
50 x 115-foot brick and concrete addition 
estimated to cost about $15,000 

NEWARK.—The General Metals Products 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
screw machine and rolled thread products; 
$50,000; by ©. Bernz, W. Bernz and E. 
Beers, Newark. 

TRENTON. — The Reeves-Cubberly Engine 
Co, plans to erect a two-story, 60 x 100-foot 
brick machine shop estimated to cost about 
$8,600, 





NEW YORK 


AM'SSTERDAM.—Plans have been  com- 
pleted and bids will be called soon for the 
erection of a six-story, 90 x 250-foot addition 
to the plant of McCleary, Wallin & Crouse. 
Estimated cost $225 000. 

AUBURN.—The Eagle Wagon Works plans 
to erect a two-story, 60 x 60-foot addition. 

BROOKLYN.—The Austin Nichols Co. 
plans to erect a warehouse estimated to cost 
$1,700,000. 

BROOKLYN.—The International Cork Co. 
plans to erect a one-story, 90 x 240-foot 
building and a 25 x 40- foot building esti- 
mated to cost about $28,000. John G. Brown, 
Witherspoon building, Philadelphia, architect. 

BUFFALO. — The Peerless Marine Motor 
Corporation. has been incorporated; marine 
motor engines; $10,000; by E. L. Grimm, G. 
W. Grimm and M. B. Grimm, Buffalo. 

BUFFALO. — The American. Metal Ware 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated; $25,000; 
by S. P. White, W. B. Hill and R. C. Pal- 
mer, Buffalo. 

BUFFALO.—The Buffalo Copper & Brass 
Rolling iin Buffalo, advises it is making ex- 
tensive additions to its plant to meet in- 
crease of business. Material and equipment 
has been contracted. 

BUFFALO.—The Enterprise Oil Co. plans 
to erect a factory and refining and com- 
pounding plant here, the first building to be 
two stories, 73 x 143 feet, of reinforced 
concrete. Estimated cost $40,000. 

ELMIRA.—La France Fire Engine Co. 
nlans to_ erect a 120 x 130-foot. two-story ad- 
dition. Pierce & Biskford, architects. 

FLUSHING.—The Pressed & Welded 
Steel Products Co. has been incorporated; 
$100,000; by J. A. Mackie, Brooklyn; F. A. 
McGurk, Paterson, N. J.; Fred. C. Scofield, 
East Orange, N. J. 

LONG ISLAND CITY.—The Columbia 

Paper Bag Co. plans to rebuild on the site 
of its former factory. Estimated cost $60 
000. 
_ MANHATTAN.—The C. & P. © Kerosene 
Carburetor Co., Inc., has been ineorporated; 
mechanical devices; $100,000; by L. F. Pel- 
letier, E. F. Ciglia and H. Anderson, New 
Yor City. 

MANHATTAN.—Charles W. _ Leveridge, 
Inc., has been incorporated; machinery and 
devices; $50,000; by Charles W. Leveridge. 
W. J. Leveridge and S. P. Leveridge, 277 
East Broadway, New York City. 

NORTH TONAWANDA.—The Tonawanda 
Brewing Co. plans to rebuild its plant on 
Niagara street, contracts for which were re- 
cently awarded. 

NUNDA.—tThe Foote Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turer of concrete mixers, is receiving bids 
for a 100 x 300-foot brick and steel addi- 
tion. 

ONEIDA.—The Oneida Wood Pulley Co 
advises it is building a concrete plant of mill 
construction, which will be equipped for elec- 
trical operation. Equipment has been bought. 

PORT EWEN.—F. K. Brewster, Inc., will 
make blasting caps, safety fuse batteries and 
other electrical appliances for blasting, at its 
new plant here. Directors are Paul Butler, 
Lowell, Mass.: John J. Henry. Ottawa, Ont.: 
Osear S. Phillips, Suffield, Conn.; Roswell §. 
Nichols, New York City, and Frank K. Brews- 
ter. New York City 

POUG HKEEPSIE.—Frederick Hart & Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated; machinery ; $100,- 
000; by F. H. M. Hart, H. F. Hart and E. 
M. Hart. Poughkeensie. 

ROCHESTER.—The Wollensak Optical Co. 
plans to erect a one and two-story factory, 
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170 x 200 feet. Estimated cost $50,000. ae 


Foster Warner, architect. 

SYRACUSE.—The Will & Baumer Co. 
plans to erect a three-story, 30 x 100-foot 
machine shop. 

SYRACUSE.—H. E. Hessler plans to erect a 
five-story steel and brick building at North 
Salvina and Butternut streets, plans for which 
are now being prepared. Charles D. Wilsey, 
architect. 

TROY.—The Farth Knitting Co. plans to 
begin construction work soon on a 50 x 100- 
foot one-story addition estimated to cost 
$60,000 including equipment. 

YONKERS.—The Fotoscope Corporation 
has been incorporated; projection machines; 
$50,000; by F. W. Preuss, L. M. Preuss and 
K. K. Moore, New York City. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


MAN DAN.—Bids il be secsived ‘until 
Nov 18 by O. Wenderoth, supervising archi- 
tect, Washington, D. C., for the construction 
complete, including mechanical equipment of 
the United States post office at Mandan. 


OHIO 


AKRON.—The Diamond Foundry Co. has 
been incorporated to do a_ general foundry 
and molding business; $30,000; by Emil 
Krill, L. H. Wolf, M. D. Kunkle, Peter 
Kraus and P. C. Mantley. ‘ 

ALLIANCE Reeves Bros., manufacturers 
of boilers, tanks, etc., recently increased their 
capital from $200,000 to $600,000, to make 
possible extensions to their plant. 

AMSTERDAM.—The coal tipple and en- 
gine house of the Eastern Ohio Coal Co. 
was recently damaged by fire. Estimated luss 
$20,000. ; 

BOWLING GREEN.—The grain elevator of 
Royce & Coons was recently damaged by fire 
Loss $40,000, The company plans to rebuild 
at once 


CHILLICOTHE. 











The Drummond Fence & 
Wire Co. has been incorporated; $10,000; by 
L. J. Thornton, J. W. Drummond, J. R. 
Drummond, H. Drummond and C. V. Jones. 

CINCINNATI.—The court house commis- 
sion recently awarded the contract for the 
mechanical equipment of the new court house 
to B. L. Baldwin & Co., at $250,000. 
CINCINNATI.—The Black Diamond Mfg. 
Co., manufacturer of belt dressings, recently 
purchased a site, upon which it plans to erect 
a factory and storage building. 
CINCINNATI.—The Cincinnati Car Co. ad 
vises it is adding a steel car erecting shop 
by remodeling an adjacent. steel foundry. 
Their original steel structure is being retained 
and contracts for the remainder have been let. 
CINCINNATI.-—The Linde Air Products 
Co., New York City, manufacturer of oxygen 
and allied agg? icts, plans to erect a branch 
factory here timated to cost $200,000, a 
site for which is now being sought. 

CINCINNATI.—Equipment for an entire ma- 
chine shop, pattern shop and boiler room 
ventilating and heating system will be neede« 
in the manual training Lafayette Bloom 
school, to be erected at Cincinnati. Bids were 
opened recently for construction of the build 
ing, 150 x 304 feet, to cost about $300,000 
Garber & Woodward, architects, are in charge 
of construction. 

CLEVELAND.—The Belt & Terminal 
Realty Co. plans to erect a four-story brick 
and concrete warehouse on the Belt Line 
railroad, estimated to cost $150,000 

CLEVELAND The Sterling Spring Co 
has been incorporated to manufacture auto 
springs; $150,000; by F. C. ‘ood, E. Lin 
dersmith D. P. Osborne. et al. 

CLEVELAND.—The Ohio Reamer Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture machinery; 
$10,000 ; by ’. Heinkel, J... H.. Hors 
burgh, G. A. Decker E. j. Gutman, ( 
Bernbaum and Fielder’ Sanders. 

CLEVELAND.---The Baxter - Frick Geat 
Cutting & Mfg. Co. has been incorporated 
to manufacture gears; $25,000: by a 
Baxter. W: H. Frick, V..A. Taylor, O. M. 
Roch and G. Bartos. 

CLEVELAND.—The .§ National Motor Sup 
ply Co. has been incorporated; automobiles, 
motor cvcle and motor boat motors: $35,000; 
by V. H. Meyer, H.. G.. Schowe, F. E. Ab- 
bott. E. E. Gargett and Fred PD. Dennith 

CLEVELAND. ‘The F. & G. Machine Co. 
has been incorporated; machinery; . $1,000; 
by W. R. Wirn, Groenetein...T. } 
Fredricks, B. Groenstein and J. H. Fred 
ricks. 

CLEVELAND.—tThe Burr Mfg... Co. — has 
been incorporated to manufacture. sheet metal 
articles: $50,000: by H. N. Strong, F. W. 
Smith, D. W. Stenhens, J. Stephéns and A 

Stenhens. Cleveland. 
* CLEVELAND.—W.. J. Springborn, director 
of public service, will receive sealed  pro- 
posals until Nov. 6 for furnishing the fol- 
lowing supplies: Cable, air compressors, 
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steam driven generator and steam engine 
driven generators, for the west side water 
tunnel. Further information relating to these 
requirements may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the superintendent of the water de- 
partment. 

COLUMBUS.—Coal handling machinery for 
the boiler-house addition “of the Fox Paper 
Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, will be furnished 
by the Jeffrey Co., Columbus, O. Practically 
ail the other equipment has been bought. 
About 600 horsepower will be added to present 
capacity. 

TOLEDO.—The plant of the Clapp Excelsior 
Co. was recently damaged by fire. Estimated 
loss $10 000. 

TOLEDO.—tThe city plans to erect a $700,- 
000 city hall, plans for which will soon be 
completed. 

TOLEDO.—The Toledo Shipbuilding Co. 
has added 250 ironworkers and laborers to 
its force and the men have begun work 
on the steamer W. D. Rees, of the Wilson 
Transit Co., which is in for repairs, having 
been recently damaged in a collision at the 
Soo with the Prince Rupert. The coal 
bunkers will be changed while the boat is 
here. 





OREGON 


ASHLAND.—The council is considering 
plans for extension of water system and en- 
larging pape" 

BAKER P The 





people will vote Nov. 10 
on $90,000 bond issue for extension and im- 
provement of water system. 

BEND.—A direct line from Bend to The 
Dalles will be built by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. according to P. H. 
Coolidge, commercial manager. 

CORVALLIS. — The proposition of the 
Oregon Power Co. to furnish light to the 
city has been accepted by light committee of 
council. 

KLAMATH FALLS.—tThe city council has 
voted to construct a municipal water system 
and bring supply from Upper Klamath lake, 
20 miles distant. 

LINNTON.—The council has awarded the 
following contracts on two water-works ex- 
tensions: James Kennedy Construction Co., 
Blake-McFall building, Portland $18,473, 
and Elliott Construction, New York build- 
ing. Seattle, $13,092, 

PORTLAND. —The Bell Telephone Co. will 
build a conduit in Oak street at a cost of 


PORTLAND.—The Mission Marble Works 
has let contracts to cost $15,000. New ma- 
chinery will be purchased. 

PORTLAND.—The United States Steel Co. 
recently purchased river frontage south of 
Jefferson street levee, upon which it plans 
to build docks and warehouses. 
SALEM..—The contract for supplying steel 
pipe for Tumalo irrigation project has_ been 
awarded by Lauregaard, engineer in 
charge. to Coast Culvert & Flume Co. for 
$30,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN.—The ‘Bell Telephone Co. 
plans to erect a three-story brick building 
here estimated to cost about $21 000. 

BROWNSVILLE.—Bids on plans for a new 








“bridge across the Monongahela river will be 


taken by the county commissioners within the 
next few weeks. 

_CHESTER.—The Chester Rubber Tire & 
Tube Works, with a capital of $250,000, plans 
to erect a plant here, contracts for which 
were recently awarded. 

COLUMBIA.—The Myers Machine Tool 
Co. has been incorporated; $50.000; by C. 
S. Myers and M. R. Myers, Columbia, and 
Jacob R. Myers, Manor township, Lancaster 
county 

ECONOMY.—The Seamless Tube Co. is 
having plans prepared for a 110 x 300-foot 
mill estimated to cost about $500,000. 

ERIE.—The Lake Erie & Pittsburgh railway 
plans to erect a 40 x 300-foot steel and con- 
crete storage plant here. 

PHILADELPHIA.—tThe Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co. plans to erect’ a one-story brick ma- 
chine shop. . Windrim, architect. 

PHILADEL PHIA.—H, R. Schoch plans to 
erect a 270 x 340-foot four-story reinforced 
concrete fireproof plant for the manufacture 
of automohiles. Estimated cost $100,000. 

RAILROAD.—The Railroad Electric Light 
& Power Co. has been incornorated: $5,000: 
by H. Schweder, H. G. Siebring, L. Gerbrick 
and E. Helb Railroad, and J. H. Keller, 
Shrewsbury. : 

WILKESBARRE.—McCormick & French 
recently completed plans and are now ready 
to receive bids on a new administration 
building to be erected here for the state 
of Pennsvlvania. Estimated cost of con- 
struction $25,000. 

YORK.—The Alabama, Tennessee & North- 
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ern railway plans to expend $50,000 in erect- 
ing machine shops here. 


RHODE ISLAND 


AUBURN.—The Standard Machinery Co. 
is erecting a 60 x 66- foot boiler house, a 
73 x 100-toot forge shop and a 175 x 375- 
foot machine shop, two stories. Plans call 
for completion by Nov. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FORT MILL.—The Fort Mill Mfg. Co. 
plans to erect a 125 x 300-foot mill construc- 
tion addition. 
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TENNESSEE 





COAL CREEK.—The Coal Creek Iron Co. 
has been incorporated; $25,000; by E. M. 
Beasley, J. W. Jarnagin, Sam Watts, et al, 
Coal Creek. 

DAYTON.—Electric power equipment and 
knitting machines will be needed by the 
Dayton Hosiery Mills, which has begun 
the construction of its buildings. 

NASHVILLE.—The New Era Machine 
Works, 913 Church street, is equipping a shop 
for automobile repair work, A. N. Sherg 
and W. L. Drake, owners. ; 

NASHVILLE.—A tobacco factory will be 
equipped by the Ford Tobacco Co., which 
has been incorporated with $25000 capital 
stock. W. W. Ford, general manager. : 

RIDGEDALE —The Davis Hosiery Mills 
will spend $25,000 in the equipment of its 
knitting mill, the knitters to be motor- 
driven. 





TEXAS 





COMANCHE. — The Comanche Brick Co. 
plans to construct a plant here for the 
manufacture of brick to have a daily capacity 
of 20,000 bricks. H. Burkes, president. 

DALLAS.— Sears, Roebuck & Co. recently 
commenced construction work on its 166 x 
282-foot nine-story warehouse to be of con- 
crete construction. Estimated cost $500,- 
000. 

HOUSTON.—The Ford Motor Car Co. 
plans to erect an assembling plant here esti- 
mated to cost $200,000, contract for which 
was recently awarded to the Central Con- 
struction Co. 


WASHINGTON 


ASOTIN.—The people will vote on a 
$75,000 bond issue Nov. 10 to pay one-half 
cost of Washington-Idaho bridge. Idaho 
will pay other half. Another item of $50,000 
is included for road building. 

CAMAS,.—The county commissioners have 
voted to build new. steel bridge across 
Washougal river. 

CHEHALIS.—The Washington Public 
Service Corporation, which is developing 
hydro-electric power plant on White Salmon 
river, has applied to county commissioners 
for light and power franchise in Chehalis and 
Centralia and north to county line. 

DAVENPORT.—The Coast Bridge Co., 
Portland, was awarded contract for steel 
stringers for two bridges at $3 917. 

EARLINGTON. — The Seattle Frog & 
Switch Co., with works here and offices in 
the Lowman building Seattle, is building 
a new pattern shop and ihstalling a water- 
works system. 

KIRKLAND.—The Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Co., eattle, will extend 
light and power lines from Kirkland to 
Bellevue. 

KIRKLAND.—Reitz, Storey & Duffy, en- 
gineers, of Seattle, have reported favorably 
on Cochrane springs as source for municipal 
water supply. The council will take up the 
matter at once. 

PORT ANGELES.—Officers of the An- 
geles Teiephone & Telegraph Co, say $40,- 
000 will be spent on new switchboard and 
new improvements. 

SEATTLE.—The Seattle Construction & 
Dry Dock. Co. recently suffered $100,000 loss 
by fire. The pattern loft, planing mill and 
lumber shed were damaged. 

SPOKANE.—The C. F. Massey Co., Chi- 
cago, plans to erect a branch factory here 
for the manufacture of concrete products, 
railway supplies, etc., buildings and ma- 
chinery to cost about $25,000. 

TACOMA.—H. S. Matthews, of New York, 
stated in mewspaper interview he had op- 
tion on 2,000 acres of near-by coal land on 
which he contemplates erection of a _ by- 
product plant. 

TENINO.—The Mutual Lumber Co. will 
erect a new shingle mill near present lumber 








plant, 
TOPPENISH.—The council] has employed 
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C, H. Green, of Spokane, to estimate cost 
of septic tack for sewer system. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HUNTINGTON.—The Charles Boldt Glass 
Go., Cincinnati, O., recently purchased a site 
of 10 acres here, upon which it plans to 
erect a glass factory estimated to cost about 
$600,000. 














WISCONSIN 


BELOIT.—tThe Fairbanks-Morse Mfg. Co. 
has started work on a new gas engine shop, 
so situated as to connect the several main 
buildings of the Beloit or Eclipse works 
and place 2,430,000 square feet under one 
roof. The new shop will be of brick and 
steel, 70 x 408 feet. Previously noted. 

FOND DU LAC.—tThe Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie R. R. Co. has noti- 
fied the common council. that it will build a 
steel bridge at Western avenue to replace the 
present structure. Probable cost is $15,000. 

GREEN BAY.—The Green Bay Specialty 
Co. will erect an addition 35 x 75 feet to 
its overall and shirt works at 115-117 South 
Washington street and will install 50 addi- 
tional machines, with individual electric drive. 

LA CROSSE.—The Chicago Steel Tape Co., 
recently incorporated with a capital of $10,000, 
plans to purchase additional equipment for 
the manufacture of tools and instruments for 
architects, engineers and surveyors. 

LA CROSSE.—The American Society of 
Equity will consider the expenditure of 
$250,000 for the construction and equipment 
of a co-operative packing, cold sforage and 
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preserving plant at La Crosse when it con- 
venes in annual session early in December. 
J. H. Carnahan of Eau Claire, Wis., vice 


president and state organizer for Wisconsin. 

MILWAUKEE.—The W. N. Durant Co., 
manufacturer of counting machines, recently 
purchased a site at Bucum street, upon which 
it plans to erect a new plant. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Jung’ Brewing Co. 
of Milwaukee announces that it will build 
an 8-story concrete and _ steel structure at 
451-453 East Water street for light manu- 
facturing purposes, instead of a  4-sto-y 
building for store and office purposes. The 
cost will be $75,000. 

SUPERIOR.—The Whitney Boiler Works 
Co., incorporated several days ago with $40,- 
000 capital, has taken over the _ property 
and business of the National Boiler Works 
of Superior at Hammond avente, Second 
and Third streets and will continue opera- 
tions as before. Next spring, it is intended 
to make some extenisons. In addition to boiler 
manufacture the concern will engage in 
structural iron work, steam engines and 
other machinery production. N. A. yan, 
who was president of the National works, 
continues as general manager of the Whitney 
works. W. <A. Whitney, president of the 
new concern, is head of the United States 
National bank of Superior. E. H. Whitney 
is vice-president and W. M’. McKenzie is 
secretary-treasurer. 

WASHBURN.—-Local real estate men_ re- 
port that the Steel Corporation has taken 
options on the Boyle lands, located on 
Chequamegon bay about two miles south of 
Washburn and proposes to utilize the prop- 
erty for ore dock purposes. Nothing authori- 
tative or definite can be ascertained. 
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VANCOUVER.—It is understood that ten- 
tative arrangements have been made between 
the White Pass & Yukon railway and_ the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul line, for 
an extension by the latter railway from 
Seattle to Vancouver, there to connect with 
steamers to run between Vancouver and 





Skagway. 





MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG.—tTenders will be invited early 
in 1914 for the construction of the works for 
the delivery of a water supply from Shoal 
lake to Winnipeg. The proposed works will 
be as follows: A dyke and channel for the 
diversion of the Falcon river into Snowshoe 
bay; 85 miles of concrete aqueduct; 10 miles 
of pipe line; 900 linear feet of tunneling 
under the Red river; 85 miles of construction 
railway; telephone line and clearing and ditch- 
ing. Inspection of the ground on the part of 
intending contractors is invited. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


CAMPBELLION. — The McLennan Foun- 
dry & Machine Works, Ltd., Campbellton 
advises its blacksmith shop, warehouse and 
contents were burned with a loss of $10,000, 
insured The buildings have been replaced 
and machinery is being installed. 


ONTARIO 


BRIDGEBURG.—The Richardson Scale Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated; $50,- 
000; by John A. MacIntosh, W. GC. La Marsh 
and Frederick W. Scott. 

CHATHAM.—tThe plant formerly operated 
as the Defiance Iron Works and later as the 
Swift Motor Car Co. has been taken over 
by the National Forging Co., which will 
manufacture automobile and _ carriage  forg- 
ings and sockets. 

GALT.—The B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., which recently opened a factory at 
Galt, has secured orders for fans, motors, 
heaters. Washers, etc., from the National 
Breweries, Ltd., Montreal; the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway at Chapleau, Ont.; the Dandu- 
rand building, Montreal, etc. 

SARNIA.—Work has commenced on _ the 
construction of the Perfection Stove Co., 
which will manufacture oil stoves and dif- 
ferent kinds of oil burning appliances. 

STAMFORD TOWNSHIP.—About one and 
one-half miles of 4, 6 and 8&-inch iron pipe 
will be required for a waterworks system 
for the township to cost $30,000. Address 
Clerk Carleton Monroe, Southend, Ont: 

ST. CATHERINES.—Lord &- Burnham, 
manufacturers of steel greenhouses, boilers, 
etce.,, are contemplating the establishment of 

















a branch plant in St. Catherines. The firm 
has factories in Desplaines, Ill, and other 
places. 

TORONTO.—Puddy Bros. plan to erect a 
$25.000 addition to their packing plant. New 
machinery equipment will be required. 

TORONTO.—Tenders will be received until 
Nov. 25 for the supply and erection of 
structural steelwork for the Gerrard street 
bridge over the Don river. H. C. Hocken, 
mayor. 

TORONTO.—Two 20,000,000-gallon and two 
7,500,000-gallon pumps, engine and _ boiler 
equipment for them and a plant for coal and 
ash disposal are recommended to the _ board 
of control for the high level pumping station. 
Tenders will be received till Nov. 25 by the 
chairman of the board of control. 

TORONTO. — Tenders will be received by the 
chariman board of control until Nov. 18, for 
brass and bronze castings, cast iron pipe, hy- 
drants, iron and valve and stop cock boxes, 
lead pipe, special castings, etc. Specifications 
relating to the requirements may be ob- 
tained from the department of works. city hall. 

WINDSOR,—tThe Parsons Motor Car Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture motor vehicles; $500,000; by A. J. De- 
nomy. Thos. G. Ellis,-R. S. Sanscrainte, et al., 
Windsor. 





QUEBEC 


MONTREAL.—The Peerless Motor Car Co. 
is organizing a Canadian branch and_ will 
establish a plant near Montreal. G. F. Evans 
has been appointed general manager for 
Canada. 

MONTREAL.—The Montreal & Southern 
Counties Railway Co. is adding 12 new coaches 
to its equipment, building a new sub-station 
at Rougemont, and have let two contracts 
in connection with extension to Ross & 
McComb. A bridge is to be built across the 
Yamaska river at Cesaire, Que. 

MONTREAL.—Two fire stations are to be 
built, one for the town of Maisonneuve, to 
be equipped with modern fire apparatus, and 
another for the board of commissioners of 
Montreal, tenders for which have been called. 
Mayor Michaud may be applied to in regard 
to the M'aisonneuve station and L. N. Senecal, 
secretary of the board of commissioners, in 
regard to that for Montreal. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


PRINCE ALBERT.—A free site of ten 
acres has been granted to the Royal Farm 
Machinery Co,., of Winnipeg, for the erection 
of a plant here. 

REGINA.—Plans are now in progress for a 
wholesale warehouse to cost $35 000, for the 
Canadian Equipment & Supply Co., Ltd., of 
Calgary, Alta: T. A. McAuley, president 
The Regina -Plumbing & Heating Co., Ltd.. 
also is building a $20,000 addition to its 
warehouse. 

















